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To  Freedom 

Since  1992, 1,200  journalists 
have  been  killed.  I  learned 
that  figure  at  this  year’s  World 
News  Media  Congress  in 
Washington,  D.C.  As  the  names  of 
the  deceased  scrolled  in  white  te.vt 
on  a  black  screen  during  the  opening 
ceremony,  it  was  a  somber  reminder 
that  the  press  is  needed  now  more 
than  ever.  The  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  reports  30  journalists  have 
already  been  killed  in  2015— and  those 
are  just  deaths  with  confirmed  mo¬ 
tives.  Each  death  represents  one  less 
voice  speaking  out  against  injustice 
and  cruelty. 

Ai’ound  the  \vorld,  men  and  women 
are  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  press.  I 
met  some  of  these  journalists  in  D.C. 
They  spoke  on  panels,  shared  innova¬ 
tive  ideas  over  coffee,  discussed  hard 
lessons  during  lunch,  and  listened  to 
colleagues  on  the  exhibit  floor. 


Newspapers  are  operating 
smarter,  leaner  and  faster,  but 
they  haven’t  given  up  on  their 
core  values. 


Despite  the  conference’s  solemn  start, 
positityty  filtered  through  the  ballrooms 
inside  the  Washington  Hilton.  I  found 
that  media  executives  around  the  world 
shared  the  same  struggles  as  their  U.S. 
counterparts.  Is  print  dead?  How  do  we 
attract  millennial  readers?  What’s  next 
for  digital?  How  do  we  stay  relevant  in 
the  overflo'\\ang  media  landscape?  But 
we  shouldn’t  fret.  News  profession¬ 
als  are  actively  seeking  solutions  and 
often,  they  are  creating  those  solutions 
themselves.  They  are  no  longer  waiting 
to  “see  what  happens;’’  they  are  taking 
action. 

This  month’s  cover  stoiy”^  features 
Australia’s  top  four  publishers  collabo¬ 


rating  in  a  national  marketing  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  newspapers.  Named 
Influential  by  Nature,  the  campaign  is 
a  fine  example  on  what  happens  wath 
publishers  put  their  heads  together 
and  come  up  with  a  lifeline.  It’s  the 
same  kind  of  forward  thinking  we 
hear  about  at  conferences,  but  why 
should  publishers  wait  to  gather  once 
a  year  to  talk  about  their  big  ideas  in 
front  of  an  audience?  Why  not  start  a 
movement  now? 

For  example,  as  I  write  this  editorial, 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
is  seai'ching  for  a  new  president  and 
CEO.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  w^ho 
the  NAA  names  as  Caroline  Little’s 
successor.  Wlioever  is  hired  has  to 
be  knowledgeable  about  the  ups  and 
do^vns  in  the  new^spaper  industry^ 
understand  the  curves  and  dips,  and 
be  ready  to  hit  the  road  running.  As 
the  NAA  plans  its  next  phase,  it  could 
become  a  turning  point  for  evetyone  in¬ 
volved  in  the  success  of  new'spapers.  But 
I’m  curious  to  hear,  w'ho  do  you  want  to 
see  as  the  new'’  face  of  the  NAA? 

So,  is  print  dead?  How  do  w'^e  at¬ 
tract  millennial  readers?  What’s  next 
for  digital?  How  do  we  stay  relevant 
in  the  overflowing  media  landscape? 
WTiether  we’re  a  newspaper  in  the 
U.S.  or  a  newspaper  in  Japan,  these 
are  all  legitimate  questions.  But  are 
w'e  putting  together  enough  resources 
to  guarantee  that  the  freedom  of  press 
endures,  that  the  legacy  of  the  1,200 
journalists  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
isn’t  forgotten? 

In  D.C.,  WAN-IFRA  president  To¬ 
mas  Brunegard  said  newspapers  are 
operating  smarter,  leaner  and  faster, 
but  they  haven’t  given  up  on  their  core 
values.  As  w^e  w'ait  for  the  NAA’s  an¬ 
nouncement,  perhaps  this  new  leader 
will  rise  up  and  rally  the  troops  togeth¬ 
er  ala  Mel  Gibson  in  “Braveheart”  and 
charge  into  battle,  armed  \vith  truth, 
justice,  and  freedom.— ATT 
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We  are  losing  the 
gatekeepers 

Tlie  real  problem  is  that  we  are  losing 
the  journalistically  trained  gatekeep¬ 
ers  and  I  \\ill  get  to  that  in  a  moment. 
(“Beware  of  PRedators,”  May  2015)  This 
longtime  PR  guy  wholeheartedly  agrees 
with  Ms.  Yang  that  “brand  journal¬ 
ism”  is  not  really  journalism  at  all.  It  is 
actually  PR  as  it  has  been  practiced  for 
decades,  but  now  some  spinmeister  has 
tried  to  add  more  respectability  to  it 
with  this  new^  name.  Anyone  who  wrote 
a  corporate  annual  report  in  the  1.9 60s 
and  ‘70s  was  practicing  “brand  journal¬ 
ism.”  Tlie  difference  is  that  we  were 
honest  enough  to  call  it  what  it  was:  PR. 
However,  I  don’t  agree  with  Ms.  Yang 
about  the  idea  of  “PRedators.”  Tliere  has 
been  give  and  take  between  PR  people 
and  reporters/ editors  for  years.  This  is 
nothing  new.  The  difference  is  that  the 
Web  has  given  companies  and  PR  prac¬ 
titioners  -way  more  vehicles  to  reach  out 
directly  to  customers.  They  can  bypass 
traditional  media  and  still  get  the  word 
out.  We  can’t  hold  it  against  PR  people 
for  taking  advantage  of  these  new 
outlets.  No,  it’s  not  journalism.  It’s  PR 
cuid  marketing.  Every'  time  some  new' 
medium  has  opened  up,  the  PR  folks 
cUid  marketers  have  used  it,  starting 
w'ith  radio  in  the  early  20th  century'.  Ms. 
Yang  needs  to  reset  her  priorities.  One 
of  journalism’s  most  important  issues  is 
not  the  fluff  she  outlines,  but  the  loss  of 
traditionally  trained,  mentored,  expe¬ 
rienced  reporters  and  editors  through 
massive  layoffs  or  buy'outs. 

“OLD  PR  GUY” 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 
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Where's  the  balance? 

As  a  PR  consultant  ^vith  well  over 
20-y'ears  experience  all  I  can  say  is, 
there’s  so  much  that  is  objectionable 
about  this  article,  (“Bew'are  of  PReda¬ 
tors,”  May  2015)  I’d  scarcely  know 
where  to  start  and  it  would  take  w'ay 
too  long.  I’m  surprised  Ms.  Yang  was 
able  to  \vrite  this  article  at  all.  It  must 
be  terribly  difficult  for  her  to  sit  at  her 
computer  and  type  w'hile  balancing 
such  a  huge  chip  on  her  shoulder. 

MEG  MCALLISTER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Who  let  the  PR  dogs  out? 

Here  is  an  example  of  “new's”  we  receive 
daily  from  PR  agencies  (“Beware  of 
PRedators,”  May  2015),  ‘With  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  quickly  approaching,  I’m 
writing  to  suggest  a  tail-wagging  stoty 
for  y'our  business  newspaper  on  new 
national  data:  California  has  been 
ranked  the  i?l  most  “Puppy  Loving”  U.S. 
state,  according  to  the  Milk-Bone  Doggy 
Love  Index.  To  create  the  Valentine’s 
Day  ranking,  Big  Heart  Pet  Brands — 
the  makers  of  Milk-Bone,  Pup-Peroni, 
Canine  Carry'  Outs  and  Milo’s  Kitchen 
brand  dog  treats— surveyed  3,000  dog 
parents  to  determine  how  regularly 
they  engage  in  loving  behaviors  with 
their  dogs  Oike  doggy'  kisses  and  regular 
cuddle  time),”  blah,  blah,  blah... I’m  sure 
our  business  leader  subscribers  seeking 
deep  analytical  content  that  forensically 
reriews  the  latest  risk  management, 
derivatives  and  complex  finance  issues 
w'ould  have  found  “puppy  love”  a  valu¬ 
able  read. 

K.  WILLIAMS 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 


Deciphering  information 

That’s  scary  stuff.  (“Beware  of  PReda¬ 
tors,”  May  2015)  So  part  of  the  job  of 
journalists  going  forward  must  be  to 
help  the  news-consuming  public  learn 
how'  to  distinguish  and  properly  evalu¬ 
ate  the  information  presented  \'ia  PR/ 
brand  journalism. 

SKIP  MENDLER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

Too  little,  too  late 

Good  article,  but  it  could  have  been 
w'ritten  five  years  ago.  (“The  Next  Gen¬ 
eration  of  Membership  Programs,” 
May  2015)  Very'  few  publishers  bother 
w'riting  quality  content  that  sells.  It’s 
much  easier  to  sell  native  content 
and— especially  in  UK  local  press— in¬ 
trusive  and  disruptive  advertising 
PHILWHOMES 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 

BDN  Maine's  digital  success 
continues 

Thank  you  for  featuring  us  (“Creating 
New  Strategies,”  May  2015).  The  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  live  since  April.  We’ve 
hit  our  revenue  goals  in  both  April 
and  already  May,  and  are  seeing  ter¬ 
rific  traction  with  both  audience  and 
advertisers.  The  BDN  Maine  content 
team  hit  1  million  new  page  views 
solely  from  their  online-only  content 
in  less  than  a  month,  and  businesses 
are  responding  well  and  grateful  to 
hear  of  an  experienced  and  focused 
team  to  help  them  navigate  digital 
marketing. 

SHANNON  KINNEY 

DREAM  LOCAL  DIGITAL  CLIENT  SUCCESS  OFFICER 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com 
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Improving  Audience 
Engagement 

The  Coral  Project  aims  to  create  a  better  online  community 


By  Adreana  Young 

After  discussing  the 

difficulties  newspapers 
face  when  trying  to 
manage  digital  interactive 
spaces,  staff  from  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post  and  Mozilla- Knight 
OpenNews  teamed  up  to  change 
things. 

'Fhe  Coral  Project  (coralproject.net) 
is  a  collaboration  between  the  three 
media  partners  with  a  goal  of  improv¬ 
ing  “digital  community  on  news  sites 
through  open-source  software  and 
renewed  best  practices,”  said  Greg 
Barber,  Washington  Post  director  of 
digital  news  projects  and  Coral  Project 
director  of  strateg}"^  and  partnerships. 

The  project  is  in  its  early  stages, 
and  right  now,  they’re  building  a  team 
of  engineers  and  developers,  as  well 
i\s  speaking  with  publishers,  read¬ 
ers,  contributors,  and  researchers  to 
generate  ideas.  The  John  S.  and  James 
L.  Knight  Foundation  already  pledged 
$3.8.9  million  to  support  the  project. 
Although  there  isn’t  a  single  release 
date,  the  softyvare  will  be  iterated 
upon  throughout  the  grant  period, 
Barber  said. 

Online,  readers  now^  can  com¬ 
ment  and  share  opinions  about  their 
experiences,  and  this.  Barber  said, 
is  wtyat  adds  depth  and  character  to 
journalism,  and  much  like  a  coral  reef 
in  nature,  the  project  aims  to  “protect 


>  Greg  Barber,  Washington  Post  director 
of  digital  news  projects  and  Coral  Project 
director  of  strategy  and  partnerships 


and  nurture  other  communities.” 

“From  a  business  perspective,  it’s 
critical  that  publishers  strengthen 
their  relationships  wfth  readers— even 
more  so  since  the  rise  of  social  media. 
Part  of  our  value  proposition  for  read¬ 
ers  is  that  we’re  human,  and  that  we’re 
a  part  of  their  physical  or  digital  com¬ 
munity,”  he  said. 

For  publishers,  the  Coral  Project 
works  by  allowing  news  sites  access 
to  open-source  sofhvare  to  facilitate 
importing,  storage,  moderation  and 
display  of  contributions  to  websites, 
including  images,  \ideo,  and  text. 

“News  publishers  of  all  sizes  are 
struggling  with  what  to  do  about 


The  Coral  Project 

A  collaborative  effort  to  improve  communities 
on  news  sites  through  ojjen-source  software. 

their  comments.  Many  don’t  have  a 
clear  comment  strateg>^  except  ‘tiy^  to 
keep  the  abuse  to  a  minimum.’  Some 
publishers  are  letting  Facebook  run 
their  comment  platform,  while  others 
are  closing  comments  altogether”  said 
Coral  Project  lead  Andrew  Losowsky, 
who  was  recently  hired  full-time  for 
the  position.  “We  believe  that  the 
future  of  journalism  has  to  include  a 
truly  engaged  audience,  and  currently, 
w'e  are  failing  our  readers  by  not  giv¬ 
ing  them  and  ourselves  the  tools  to 
enable  that  to  happen.” 

He  added  that  the  newspapers  will 
continue  to  have  their  own  teams, 
building  their  owm  community  and 
commenting  products,  but  the  Coral 
Project’s  “intention  is  for  some  of  the 
tools  (they)  build  to  be  integrated  into 
the  Post  and  the  Times'  systems,  where 
appropriate.” 

For  readers,  the  project  will  allow 
for  better  discussion  and  easier  access 
to  journalists. 

“We  want  to  make  that  experience 
more  reliably  satisfying,”  Barber  said. 
“Hopefully,  it’ll  be  so  good  that  readers 
w'ho  w’^ouldn’t  otherwise  contribute 
might  join  in  just  to  be  a  part  of  it.” 
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FREDDIE  GRAY’S  DEATH 


Information 

Society 


How  the  Baltimore  Sun  used  data  to 
help  tell  the  Freddie  Gray  story 


>  A  screenshot  of  the  Baltimore  Sun's  data 
page  about  Freddie  Gray’s  death 


in  reporting,  print  graphics,  general 
app  development  and  visualization. 

“While  that  might  seem  like  a 
distraction  at  a  glance  for  someone 
accustomed  to  a  larger  team,  the 
nature  of  reusable,  open-source 
code  actually  means  that  by  being 
cross-trained,  each  team  member 
was  able  to  take  an  idea  and  very 
quickly  execute  it,  without  having 
to  wait  on  too  many  other  people," 
Maynard  said. 

In  addition  to  having  collected 
data  from  documents,  the  Sun  was 
equipped  to  showcase  the  informa¬ 
tion  through  a  pre-existing  Web 
page  that  focused  on  data  for  stories, 
interactive  and  special  presentations 
(baltimoresun.com/news/data).  The 
Sun  included  timelines  that  helped 
condense  material,  photos,  maps 
that  included  comments  from  read¬ 
ers  and  helped  people  get  a  sense  of 
where  things  were  happening  on  the 
streets. 

"Every  form  of  presentation  has 
a  role.  A  lot  of  our  best  presenta¬ 
tions  that  aren't  long -form  stories 
link  out  liberally  to  their  long-form 
counterparts,  video  clips,"  May¬ 
nard  said. 

Moving  forward,  Maynard  said 
data  journalism  is  an  important  tool 
for  young  journalists  and  news¬ 
rooms  to  have.  “Your  newsroom 
team  is  not  too  small  to  do  this  kind 
of  stuff  on  deadline,  but  they  have  to 
care  about  both  investigative  data 
and  presentation  enough  to  read  up 
a  bit  ahead  of  time."-Ay 


>  Data  helped  the  Baltimore  Sun  map  out  how  the  riots  started  In  the  city 


The  nation  watched  as  dvil  unrest  over  took  Baltimore  after  the 
death  of  Freddie  Gray,  the  25-year-old  African  American  man 
who  died  in  police  custody  in  April.  News  outlets  scrambled  to 
cover  the  events  that  took  place.  But  the  Baltimore  Sun  was  ahead 
of  the  game,  thanks  to  its  data  desk. 

The  staff  was  already  collecting  data  on  police  brutality  and  police  milita¬ 
rization,  according  to  Patrick  Maynard,  newsroom  data  developer  at  the  Sun. 
Another  Sun  employee  had  been  working  on  follow-up  data  from  a  previous 
story  about  police  brutality  including  requests  for  medical  rejections  during 
the  jail  intake  process  at  central  booking. 

"We  were  able  to  fairly  quickly  update  that  data  for  a  look  at  how  many 
other  people  showed  up  at  the  jail  in  an  injured  or  otherwise  unhealthy 
state,"  Maynard  said. 

Many  of  the  documents  the  Sun  used  in  their  data  coverage  of  the 
protests  came  from  publicly  available  sources  that  the  Sun  staff  had  been 
requesting  on  their  down-time. 

"It's  good  to  have  a  bunch  of  document  requests  floating  around  out  there 
at  any  given  time  since  you  never  know  which  data  sets  will  be  handy  when 
a  news  hook  pops  up,"  said  Maynard.  “Try  to  get  as  much  information  as 
you  can  on  any  large  organizations  in  your  area.  Sometimes  that's  a  set  of 
spreadsheets,  sometimes  that's  an  email  archive,  and  sometimes  it's  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different." 

Maynard  said  that  everyone,  from  Sun  reporters  and  editors  to  page 
designers,  is  requesting  public  information  forms  at  any  given  time  because 
they  never  know  when  that  data  will  be  needed.  Additionally,  all  of  the 
newsroom  producers,  designers  and  developers  are  partially  cross-trained 
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The  New  Town  Square 

Florida  journalism  students  partner  with  Yik  Yak 
to  create  location-based  newsfeed 


You  can  see  what 
people  in  the  area  are 
experiencing.  It’s  a 
source,  not  a  fact. 

I  ’ _ 


find  out  what’s  going  on— like  in  the 
case  of  the  Baltimore  events,”  he  said. 
“You  can  see  what  people  in  the  area 
are  experiencing.  It’s  a  source,  not  a 
fact.  You  can  track  the  hashtags,  on 
Facebook,  Twitter  and  Instagram,  but 
it  doesn’t  allow  you  to  get  a  \iew  of 
what  is  happening  in  that  area  (like 
Yik  Yak).  It’s  a  great  listening  tool.” 

Sheehan  called  the  app  “the  new 
towTi  square”  because  anyone  can 
contribute.  Due  to  its  college  football 
content,  he  said  it  has  become  popular 
among  18-24  year  olds.  However,  in 
addition  to  finding  fun  content,  Shee¬ 
han  said  that  Swamp  Juice  was  also 


►  A  photo  of  the  Yik  Yak 
app  for  the  University 
of  Florida’s  promo¬ 
tion  (Photo  by  Steve 
Johnson) 


►  A 

screen 
shot  of 
the  Uni¬ 
versity  of 
Florida’s 
Yik  Yak 
peek, 
Swamp 
Juice. 


University  of  Florida 

journalism  students  have  - 
teamed  up  ^vith  social 
messaging  app  Yik  Yak  to 
explore  how  location  based  newsfeeds 
can  assist  newsrooms. 

The  Yik  Yak  feed  (or  peek)  is  called 
Swamp  Juice,  working  as  an  anony¬ 
mous  messaging  app  in  w'hich  only 
people  nearby  can  \iew  the  messages. 
There  is  no  need  for  registration  or 
usernames,  and  anyone  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  can  comment  and  see  what 
is  going  on  around  them.  There  are 
also  no  filters,  hashtags  or  groups;  all 
Viiks  are  streamed  by  location.  Users 
can  also  vote  a  message  up  or  dowm 
or  flag  it  as  inappropriate  to  keep  the 
feed  useful. 

Matt  Sheehan,  the  university's 
director  of  Innovations  News  Center, 
said  Swamp  Juice  acts  as  a  w^ay  to  see 
w'hat  people  are  talking  about,  allow'- 
ing  students  to  share  and  see  news  and 
local  developments  around  campus. 
“This  is  a  w'ay  for  new'^s  outlets  to 


helpful  w^hen  a  school  shooting  threat 
took  place  on  campus  last  December. 

“Students  reacted  on  Yik  Yak  and 
found  out  first  on  Yik  Yak,”  he  said. 

WHiile  Sheehan  doesn’t  believe 
Yik  Yak  is  the  only  social  media  app 
helpful  to  new'srooms,  it  is  a  tool  in  the 
arsenal.  “On  Facebook  and  'Dvitter, 
w'hat  you  see  is  filtered  by  w^ho  you’re 
iissociated  with  and  w'hat  you  like, 
but  with  Yik  Yak  it’s  only  by  w'here 
you  are.  This  is  content  that  speaks  to 
people.  It’s  something  that  happens 
around  you.” 

Currently,  Sheehan  and  journalism 
students  are  still  experimenting  with 
the  app  and  taking  time  to  test  and 
develop  their  voice  on  the  social  media 
platform. 

For  more  information  on  the  app, 
\isit  tik\'akapp.com.— .4Y 
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Must  See 


Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  generates  more 
than  $678,000  with  MyWeek  TV  magazine 


When  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  needed  help 

mciking  a  profit  with  its  TV  magazine,  MyWeek,  the  Florida 
newspaper  turned  to  Advantage  Newspaper  Consultants.  Based  in 
Fayette^^lle,  N.C.,  the  company  pro^^des  consulting  ser\dces  to 
more  than  250  Nortli  American  publications 

MyWeek  is  a  full  color  "W  magazine  insert  that  includes  local  TV  listings, 
puzzles  and  entertainment  content.  It  is  distributed  to  about  86,000  readers 
as  part  of  the  News-JournaHs  Sunday  paper.  Through  targeted  advertising  and 
cooperation  on  both  sides,  ANC  and  the  Veic;.s-Jo?/77?«i  brought  in  more  than 
$678,000  of  annual  advertising  revenue  from  MyWeek  in  2015  alone. 

Since  initiating  the  advertising  sales  plan  in  2013,  the  News-Joiimal  has 
continued  to  see  the  magazine  grow.  According  to  John  Jones,  ^^ce  president 
of  ANC,  in  2013,  ANC’s  goal  was  to  raise  $300,000;  in  2014,  the  goal  was 
$465,000,  and  they  made  $567,000.  This  year,  they  exceed  their  goal  once 
more,  surpassing  their  target  of  $600,000. 

'fhe  process  takes  about  two  weeks  to  create  a  yearlong  revenue  stream.  First, 
the  staff  from  ANC  and  the  Nexvs-Joumal  set  up  appointments,  prepare  presen- 


>  John  Jones, 
vice  president 
of  Advantage 
Newspaper  Con' 
sultants 


tations,  work  on  pricing  structure  and 
set  up  package  deals  for  advertisers. 
The  second  week,  ANC  and  the  Neivs- 
Joiirnal  sales  teams  go  to  the  appoint¬ 
ments  together  to  pitch  to  advertisers. 

Jones  said  that  targeted  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  key  point  in  the  success  of  the 
program.  For  MyWeek,  the  targeted 
audience  is  “traditionally  haby  boom¬ 
ers  and  up,  the  mature  audience.” 

Jones  said  while  not  all  of  their 
clients  are  as  successful  as  the  News- 
Journal,  working  together  is  what 
really  makes  the  difference. 

“We’ve  implemented  the  same 
program  \\nth  other  newspapers,  but 
it  (success)  depends  on  what  we  get 
from  other  side,”  he  said.  “You  get  out 
of  it  what  you  put  into  it.” 

The  greatest  challenge  Jones  said 
he  faces  is  getting  qualified  appoint¬ 
ments.  Talking  to  the  right  clients 
about  the  right  ad  or  ad  spot  is  incred- 
ihly  important  and  where  his  team  is 
most  effective.  In  order  to  get  the  right 
clients,  Jones  learned  to  be  more  ag¬ 
gressive  over  the  years  and  communi¬ 
cate  better  with  the  newspaper  staffs. 

“Tlie  results  have  been  phenomenal,” 
said  Bill  OffiU,  News-Jouinal  pub- 
li.sher.  “It  (MyWeek)  is  something  that’s 
grown...  It’s  gotten  better  and  better.” 

He  said  in  a  time  when  many  news¬ 
papers  either  struggle  to  make  money 
off  T\^  magazines  or  have  opted  not  to 
produce  them  anymore,  the  News- 
Jouimal  is  thri^^ng  because  of  My¬ 
Week.  Ofifill  added  \he  News-Jornixal 
plans  to  utilize  MyWeek  again  next 
year.— ylF 
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One  Man  Show 

Welcome  to  the  Bonanza  Valley  Voice  newspaper, 
population:  Randy  Olson 


Atypical  Wednesday  for 

Randy  Olson  begins  at  the 
printer.  One  particular 
Wednesday  morning,  his 
newspapers  were  late.  There  was  a 
delay  at  the  printer. 

“It  really  doesn’t  matter  what  the 
I'n'oblem  was.  My  papers  weren’t 
ready,”  Olson  said.  “That  set  me  off 
about  40  minutes.” 

For  Olson,  every  minute  of  every' 
day  counts.  As  publisher,  editor, 
reporter,  photographer,  layout  editor, 
advertising  manager  and  circulation 
director  for  the  Bonanza  Valley  Voice 
in  Brooten,  Minn.,  Olson  is  the  only 
employee  at  the  weekly  paper. 

Last  November,  Olson  decided  to 
purchase  the  Valley  Voice  because  he 
wanted  to  stay  in  town  and  be  his  own 
boss.  He  preriously  worked  at  the 
Sauk  Centre  (Minn.)  Herald  as  a  staff 
reporter  for  nearly  four  years. 

When  Olson  left  the  printer  that 
Wednesday  he  rushed  back  to  his 
office,  dropped  off  newspapers  at  the 
post  office  for  readers  and  divided  up 
newsstand  copies  to  deliver  around 


to\\Ti.  While  delivering  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  Olson  stopped  to  photograph 
a  community  event  taking  place.  He 
then  uploaded  the  local  high  school 
spring  concert  photos  he  had  reported 
on  earlier.  While  the  photos  were 
uploading,  Olson  worked  on  deposits 
and  advertising  checks. 

“It’s  just  go,  go,  go,  go,  go,”  said 
Olson.  “(But)  I  don’t  see  it  as  work.  I 
enjoy  it.” 


>  Randy  Olson  (left)  accepting  the  office  key 
from  former  editor  Kayla  Johnson,  whose 
husband,  Howard  Johnson,  previously 
owned  the  Bonanza  Valley  Voice 


When  EdP  spoke  with  Olson  he 
had  just  completed  issue  15  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  Voice.  Since  purchasing  the  paper, 
Olson  said  advertising  has  continued 
to  increase  and  circulation  has  growm 
to  815  subscribers,  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  by  20  percent  in  the  four-and-a- 
half  months  he  has  been  printing. 

‘The  first  three  (issues),  advertising 
was  a  little  lean,”  Olson  said.  “But  by 
four,  five  and  six,  my  advertising  was 
strong.” 

However,  while  Olson  has  experi¬ 
enced  more  success  than  he  expected 
early  on,  his  greatest  challenge  has 
been  finding  balance  between  trying 
to  grow  the  newspaper,  but  also  not 
letting  it  grow  it  too  fast. 

Wliile  Olson  does  work  with  one 
freelancer,  who  covers  the  Brooten  city 
council  meetings,  he  doesn’t  plan  on 
hiring  more  employees  right  now,  say¬ 
ing  he  wants  to  get  a  few'  more  months 
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Northern  Michigan 
University  Student 
Newspaper  Sues  Governing 
Board  for  Intimidation 

As  reported  on  MLive.com, 
student  editor  Michael  Williams 
and  faculty  advisor  Cheryl  Reed  of 
the  Northern  Michigan  University 
student  newspaper,  The  North  Wind, 
are  suing  university  vice  president 


Steven  Heiheisel  and  four  students,  all 
appointed  to  the  board  of  The  North 
Wind,  for  allegedly  trying  to  intimidate 
reporters  from  reporting  on  stories 
critical  of  the  university.  Five  of  the 
nine-member  board  voted  to  remove 
Reed  from  her  position  as  advisor  in 
early  April  and  voted  against  Williams’ 
candidacy  for  editor-in-chief  after 
the  student  newspaper  published 
stories  raising  questions  about  a 
university  contract  with  Starbucks 
as  well  as  airfare  and  hotel  expenses 


billed  by  NMU  Board  of  Trustee 
members.  According  to  the  lawsuit,  the 
government  oversight  body’s  attempt 
to  seize  control  of  the  newspaper 
violates  the  First  Amendment. 

Menard  Inc.  Sues  the  Toledo 
Free  Press  for  Failure  to  Cite 
Circulation  Drop 

Menard  Inc.,  a  home-improvement 
chain  store  in  Ohio,  is  suing  the  Toledo 
Free  Press  for  allegedly  failing  to  inform 
the  company  of  declining  circulation  or 
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>  The  May  21,  2015  issue  of  the 
Bonanza  Valley  Voice 


under  his  belt  before  expanding  the 
newspaper. 

Because  being  the  only  employee  of 
a  newspaper  doesn’t  leave  much  time 
for  anything  else,  Olson  said  he  has  to 
force  himself  to  create  free  time. 

“Generally  in  any  spare  time,  I  have 
to  refocus  my  attention  from  what  I 
can  be  doing  to  make  my  business  bet¬ 
ter,  bigger  and  more  profitable,”  Olson 
said.  “But  right  now,  it’s  going  pretty 
well  the  way  I’m  doing  it.”— AY 


-A 

to  a(^iist  billing  for  advertising  servic¬ 
es,  according  to  the  paper.  Menard  Inc. 
stated  that  since  2009  the  Free  Press' 
circulation  numbers  have  declined,  but 
the  newspaper  failed  to  report  those 
numbers  to  the  company.  This  would 
mean  Menard  Inc  was  overpaying  the 
riewspaper  for  advertising  services. 
According  to  the  Free  Press,  Menard 
Inc.  is  seeking  $21,597  in  compensatory 
damages  and  $25,000  in  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  as  well  as  attorney  fees  and  other 
legal  expenses. 


[the  A  section] 


Tdrnoe’s  Corner 


Whaf  s  the  best  piece  of  business 
advice  you’ve  ever  received? 

Aside  from  being  told,  “You’re  going  to  have 
to  cut  that  hair”  the  day  I  was  hired  for  my  first 
journalism  job  (on  television)  and,  soon  after 
that,  being  told  that  the  last  thing  I  needed  was 
a  masters  degree  in  communications,  I  would 
say  the  best  piece  of  actual  “business”  advice  in 
relation  to  journalism  I’ve  received  is,  ‘You  need 
to  go  24/7...yesterday.” 

We  already  knew  that  at  the  Crookston 
(Minn.)  Daily  Times  years  ago,  as  one  of  our 
early  website  templates  and  its  accompanying 
content  management  system  were  each  growing 
more  primitive  by  the  day.  It  didn’t  take  a  genius 
to  realize  what  was  happening,  but  it  still  helped  when  someone  who  was  paid 
to  know  all  about  generating  traffic  and  revenue  stated  bluntly  that  we  had  to 
!  become  a  living,  breathing  news  operation  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week, 

;  even  if  we  only  published  one  print  edition  per  day. 

i  Now,  we  offer  updated  news  and  information  almost  every  hour.  We  spend  as 

i  much,  and  maybe  even  more,  time  each  day  on  our  digital  product,  while  still  taking 
!  tremendous  pride  in  our  print  publication. 

[  Mike  Christopherson  is  regional  editor  for  GateHouse  Media  and  maTiaging  editor 
•i  for  the  Crookston  (M inn.)  Daily  Times.  He  worked  at  the  Times  from  1994  to  2001 
before  leaving  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  returned  to  the  paper  in 
2004. 
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The  reality  isthatt/re 
f/mes  has  spent  the  last 
few  years  reevaluating 
its  relationship  with  the 
Internet  and  advertisers. 


CritiCdl  thinking 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
adreana@editorandpublisher.com. 


J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


According  to  a  Digiday  article,  the  New  York  Times  invites 
0  advertisers  and  “various  types  of  outsiders”  to  observe  its  Page  One 
meetings.  Do  you  think  this  compromises  journaiistic  ethics,  or  is  it 
#  an  effective  way  to  buiid  stronger  reiationships  with  advertisers? 


A  Among  the  visitors 
•  to  our  newsroom, 

•  none  have  been  an 
advertiser.  None  have  asked. 

We’ve  opened  our  news 
meetings  to  students,  foreign 
journalists,  job  candidates, 
once  even  to  a  politician,  who 
said  later  he  had  not  known 
the  thoughtfulness  and  debate 
that  went  into  our  decision¬ 
making. 

Doing  so  helps  us  to  be 
transparent  as  a  news  or¬ 
ganization  and  to  maintain 
relationships  with  others. 

Outsiders  often  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  how  we  work,  or  why 
we  cover  what  we  do.  And  we 
might  learn  something:  People 
connected  to  their  communi-  for  Pittsburgh’s  historic  black 

ties  can  bring  perspective  that  ■weekly  newspaper,  and  in  gov- 
11  .  r  1  1  emment  and  corporate  •public 

helps  mtorm  or  shape  how  we  relations. 

tell  a  story.  There  is  a  down¬ 
side:  Staffers  may  hesitate  to  share  an  important  perspec¬ 
tive  on  controversial  topics  to  be  politically  correct,  or  out 
of  concern  about  what  an  outsider  might  think. 

Our  journalists  are  well  aware  of  the  division  between  the 
news  and  business  departments,  and  that  we  must  be  able  to 
produce  stories  without  interference  or  conflicts  of  interest. 
We  make  no  promises  to  advertisers  or  agencies.  We  could 
keep  an  exclusive  story  off  the  budget  if  we  had  a  visitor. 

Yet  we  editors  know  the  value  of  cooperating  with  our 
business  staff  to  the  extent  that  we  share  a  common  goal 
of  attracting  readers  and  selling  our  product.  We’ve  invited 
our  company  president,  board  chairman  and,  once  or  twice, 
an  advertising  rep  to  observe  planning  meetings,  to  give 
them  an  understanding  of  what  they’re  marketing. 

As  newspapers  struggle  to  remain  the  forum  for  hard¬ 
hitting,  accurate,  detailed  journalism,  it’s  important  to  re¬ 
member  that  we’re  all  in  this  together.  An  advertiser  might 
be  one’s  neighbor  or  friend.  Does  he  or  she  know  why  it’s 
important  to  read  newspapers?  ■ 


A  I  d  like  to  imag- 
•  ine  that  The  New 
•  York  Times  would 
warmly  escort  advertisers 
into  the  Page  One  meetings, 
but  if  an  adman  speaks,  the 
Times  editors  would  quickly 
escort  the  advertisers  out.  But 
that  may  not  be  the  case. 

The  reality  is  that  the 
Times  has  spent  the  last  few 
years  reevaluating  its  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Internet 
and  advertisers.  Recently,  the 
Times  shifted  the  focus  of  its 
Page  One  meeting  from  what 
stories  would  get  on  Al  to  what 
stories  would  get  the  best  online  presence.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  way  for  the  organizations  to  keep  up  with  online-first 
media  groups  who  are  often  much  cozier  with  advertisers. 

While  sponsored  content  created  by  media  organiza¬ 
tions  wasn’t  new,  it  surprised  many  when  the  Times,  the 
standard  bearer  in  the  eyes  of  so  many,  created  T  Brand 

Studio— an  in-house  adver- 
rising  content  producer. 

These  news -like  ads 
were  more  widely  viewed 
than  content  provided  by 
advertisers  in  a  tradition- 
al  format  and  were  read 
more  often  than  some 

|H|||||||||||||||||||||||||||H||^^  of  the  Times’  own  editorial 

Y  content,  the  company  said. 

They  later  dialed  back  on 
that  statement  saying  it  was  an  “unfair  comparison.”  But  I 
accepted  this  change  as  a  way  for  the  organizations  to  stay 
competitive.  Plus  each  ad  displays  a  “Paid  Post”  banner. 

However,  allowing  advertisers  into  editorial  meetings 
seems  like  a  slippery  slope  moment.  Can  the  Times  prom¬ 
ise  readers  that  editors  won’t  feel  pressure  to  bury  a  story 
about  third-world  sneaker  factory  conditions  if  Nike  is 
present?  Will  admen  be  told  to  shut  up  if  they  try  to  speak? 
I  hope  so.  Only  time  will  tell. 


Jonathan  Capriel,  26 

junior,  Ihe  University  of  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tennessee) 


Sandra  Tolliver,  56 

deputy  managing  editor  for 
news,  PittsJmrgh  (Pa.)  TVibune- 
Review 


Capriel  is  a  reporter  at  the 
University  of  Memphis’ 
campus  newspaper,  The  Daily 
Helmsman.  He  has  lived  ■most 
of  his  life  in  the  Bluff  City  with 
his  three  dogs,  two  cats  and 
other family  members.  He’s 
also  a  middle  child. 
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Ircuiation  Management  &  Audience  Development  Conference 


row  Your  Audience 
Ipw  Your  Revenue 

k-5,  2015  IN  CHICAGO 


A  conference  programmed  for  growth,  led  by  the  newspaper  industry’s 


Keeping  retention  up:  The  magic  of  email 
Whats  new  in  circulation,  legally  speaking 
Data  savvy  strategies 

The  new  face  of  auditing:  Updates  from  AAM 
Acquisition  campaigns  that  yield  maximum  revenue 
Managing  digital  audiences  for  engagement  and  revenue 
Print  and  digital  bundling  pricing  strategies 
Events  that  move  the  circulation  needle 
Game-changing  loyalty  and  Sunday  select  programs 
Targeted  digital  marketing  for  content  engagement 


Date:  August  4-5.  2015 

Venue:  Law  offices  of  Seyfarth  Shaw  LLP 
The  Citadel,  131  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60603 

Registration  fees 

Inland  members:  $425  Non-members:  $700 

Each  additional  participant  from  the  same 
newspaper  saves  30%  —  $295  members, 

$490  non-members 

Hotel 

Blackstone  Renaissance  Chicago  Hotel 
636  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312)  447-0955  Rate:  $184  single/double 


INLAND 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION 


Register  at  www.inlandpress.org/calendar/ 

For  information  contact  Karla  Zander,  Manager  of  Research  and 
Membership  Services:  kzander@inlandpress.org  or  (847)  795-0380 
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The  smartwatch  market 

is  so  small  that  it  only  took 
a  day  or  two  for  the  Apple 
Watch  to  emerge  as  the 
biggest  selling  techno-timepiece  in 
history'. 

Now  that  it  has  been  a  while  since 
the  world’s  most  expensive  Mickey 
Mouse  watch  has  been  glitzing  the 
\\nnsts  of  a  few  million  early  adopters 
(Apple  coyly  won’t  say  how  many),  it’s 
time  to  ask  what  the  thing  is  good  for, 
an>way. 

The  positive  perspective  from— full 
disclosure — this  Apple  shareholder 
is  that  I  think  the  bauble  may  prove 
to  be  no  less  than  the  precursor  of  a 
]:)aradigm  shift  in  personal  computing. 
More  on  that  in  a  moment. 

But,  first,  I  have  to  say  that  I  am 
skeptical  about  whether  smartwatches 
can  deliver  much  value  to  media  com- 
jianies  desperately  seeking  to  burnish 
their  digital  bona  tides.  In  fact,  1  think 
publishers  should  be  cautious  about 
dedicating  significant  I’esources  to 
developing  smartwatch  apps,  because 
the  best  ideas  publishers  have  niar- 
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shaled  so  far  verge  on  being  downright 
irritating  to  consumers. 

Here’s  why: 

Given  the  teensy  size  of  smartwatch 
screens,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  full 
stories  on  them— and  the  user  experi¬ 
ence  would  be  unpleasant  if  publish¬ 
ers  tried.  Recognizing  this  limita¬ 
tion,  most  publishers  have  elected  to 
publish  one-screen  text  alerts,  which 
buzz  the  user’s  wrist  when  a  new  one 
arrives. 

The  problem,  as  noted  by  many 
early  reviewers  of  the  Apple  Watch,  is 
that  they  are  inundated  not  only  wth 
pings  for  breaking  news  but  also  with 
daylong  vibrating  alerts  to  incoming 
emails,  tweets,  texts,  meeting  remind¬ 
ers,  pizza  deals  and,  well,  you  get  the 
idea. 

Wliile  users  will  welcome  the 
sparing  use  of  text  alerts  for  truly 
significant  events — like  an  incoming 
tornado— publishers  need  to  eschew 
text  as  much  as  possible  in  favor  of 
graphically  packaged  information  that 
can  be  consumed  at  a  glance.  So  far, 
we  haven’t  seen  much  of  that  sort  of 


creativity. 

Because  even  animated  emojis  get 
old  fast,  the  first  order  of  business  for 
many  Apple  Watch  users  is  figuring  out 
how  to  reduce  incoming  alerts.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  publish¬ 
ers  who  think  relentless  news  alerts  are 
the  killer  app  are  likely  to  find  the  only 
thing  getting  killed  is  their  audience. 

Fortunately,  there  are  better  ideas. 
Instead  of  using  smarftvatches  to  dis¬ 
tribute  information,  publishers  should 
use  them  to  interact  "with  consumers 
in  new  and  innovative  ways  through 
crowd  reporting,  polls,  surveys,  games, 
quizzes  and  other  initiatives  that  take 
advantage  of  the  persistent  presence  of 
what  Dick  Tracy  would  instantly  rec¬ 
ognize  as  a  two-way  watch  radio.  These 
activities  can  be  coupled  with  subtle 
and  sensible  commercial  promotions  to 
a)  boost  revenues,  b)  capture  granular 
data  that  publishers  can  sell  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  c)  leverage  the  very  same 
data  to  enhance  publisher  marketing 
capabilities. 

Now,  here’s  why  the  Watch  bears 
watching: 
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The  old  way  of  computing  required 
active  engagement  and  considerable 
skill  on  the  part  of  users  to  persuade 
the  clever  but  obstreperous  machines 
to  serve  their  needs.  Smartwatches  are 
different  because  they  are  passive  de¬ 
vices  that  are  unobtrusively  strapped 
to  your  body  throughout  the  day.  The 
ubiquity  and  intimacy  of  a  comput¬ 
ing  de\ice  that  knows  your  heartbeat 
better  than  you  know  it  yourself  is 
unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of  com¬ 
puting. 

With  scant  effort  on  your  part 
after  you  fire  them  up,  smartwatches 
monitor  your  health  by  tracking  your 
footsteps,  your  sitting  time  and  the 
intensity  of  your  workouts.  They  can 
sen'^e  as  personal  assistants,  keeping 
you  on  schedule,  routing  you  around 
traffic  jams,  presenting  your  board¬ 
ing  pass  and  unlocking  your  room 
at  certain  high-tech  hotels.  They  can 


remember  where  you  parked  your  car, 
remotely  start  the  engine,  unlock  the 
doors  and  open  the  garage  when  you 
near  home.  They  already  can  complete 
credit  card  transactions  with  the  flick 
of  a  wrist  and  in  the  future,  could 
become  repositories  for  your  identity, 
replacing  your  driver’s  license,  serving 
as  your  office  badge  and  archiving  vital 
medical  information  like  your  DNA. 

Smartwatches  could  well  emerge  as 
the  master  controllers  in  the  so-called 
Internet  of  Things  because  they  will  be 
the  single  device  that  knows  who  you 
are,  where  you  are,  what  are  doing  and 
what  you  are  likely  to  want  to  do  next. 

As  discussed  in  an  earlier  column 
(tinyurl.com/mh8nzmx),  it  won’t  be 
long  before  the  techiest  homes  are 
wired  with  sensors,  microphones,  pro¬ 
jectors,  speakers  and  wall-sized  dis¬ 
plays  that  provide  on-demand  access 
to  sports  scores,  shopping  services. 


cooking  videos,  music  and  anything 
else  you  please. 

The  Apple  Watch,  the  Pebble  and 
other  competing  smartwatches  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  the  direct  forebears 
of  this  sort  of  ubiquitous  computing, 
but  something  awfully  close  to  them 
will  be.  So,  yes,  smartwatches  matter. 
Only  time  ^vill  tell  how  much  they  can 
do  beyond  just  telling  time.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
former  newspaper 
editor  and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser  to 
media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(xuww.neivsosauT.blogspot.com). 
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r business  of  news 


By  Tim  Gallagher 


Staying 

Connected 

In  today's  digital  world,  human 
contact  should  still  mean 
something  to  newspapers 


Long  ago  (and  by  that  I 

mean  1982)  a  groundbreaking 
book  called  “Megatrends:  Ten 
New  Directions  Changing  Our 
Lives”  by  John  Naisbitt  hit  the  bestseller 
list  and  stayed  there  for  two  years.  There 
might  be  no  reputation  that  fades  faster 
than  futurist,  but  Naisbitt’s  salient 
points  endure,  none  so  poignant  as 
“High  tech— high  touch.” 

Naisbitt  believed  that  even  though 
technology  made  the  world  more 
convenient  and  faster,  human  beings 
would  long  for  contact  with  other 
humans.  Decades  since  “Megatrends” 
have  only  created  more  technology 
and  more  human  isolation.  News¬ 
paper  leaders  need  to  rise  from  their 
conference  room  tables  and  computer 
desk  chairs,  and  get  to  know  their 
readers  and  advertisers. 

I  n  a  world  where  the  news  is  always 
accessible  but  the  news  people  are  not, 
readers  and  advertisers  long  to  know 
the  faces  of  their  local  newspaper. 

And  in  a  world  where  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  tme  community  is  more 
important  than  your  wrtual  commu¬ 
nity,  gaining  an  accurate  picture  of 
who  makes  up  your  circulation  area 
has  never  been  more  important. 

It  is  easy  to  be  misled  when  cell¬ 
phones  and  tablets  keep  us  in  constant 


contact  \rtth  one  another.  Rapid 
communication  obliterates  reasoned 
thought.  A  dozen  emails  and  phone 
calls  can  create  a  false  impression  of 
what’s  important  where  you  live.  But 
you  can’t  let  your  approach  be  shaped 
only  by  those  who  are  angry^  enough  to 
call  or  email. 

Here’s  some  advice: 

Get  out.  Get  out.  Get  out. 

Some  of  the  best  editors  I  worked  for 
regularly  scheduled  town  hall  meet¬ 
ings.  The  only  agenda  was  listening. 
Reporters,  ad  sales  people  and  circula¬ 
tors  were  assigned  to  attend  and  shut 
up.  These  can  be  inexpensive  and 


relaxed  events  where  even  children 
are  allowed.  Your  city  editor  will  sali¬ 
vate  at  the  story  ideas  that  will  emerge 
from  such  a  conclave.  Gather  the 
email  addresses  at  the  end  of  the  night 
and  promise  to  stay  in  touch  until  the 
next  gathering. 

Seek  the  other  side.  Things  are 
rarely  what  they  seem.  And  when 
your  community  seems  to  have  its 
mind  made  up  after  your  reporting  on 
an  issue  in  your  community,  go  out 
and  get  the  other  side.  Case  in  point: 
Remember  the  jury  that  awarded  $2.7 
million  to  the  woman  who  spilled  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  coffee  in  her  lap?  This  was 
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hailed  as  an  example  of  juries  gone 
wild  and  the  death  of  common  sense. 
But  I  knew  her  lawyer  was  a  solid 
guy  and  there  had  to  be  more  to  the 
stor>\  We  inteniewed  him  and  found 
there  w'ere  at  least  TOO  other  burn 
Ctises  and  McDonald’s  coffee  w^as  a  lot 
hotter  than  its  competitors.  We  took 
the  air  out  of  the  balloon  but  earned 
our  community’s  trust  as  a  new^spaper 
that  sorts  out  the  truth  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  crowd. 

Support.  Support.  Support. 
Now^  that  I  have  gone  to  the  supposed 
dark  side,  I  have  doubled  my  work 
with  non-profit  organizations  in  my 
community.  One  of  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  products  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  revenue  decline  is  the  dwindling 
support  for  these  groups  in  terms  of 
free  ad  space,  donations  and  news 
coverage.  And  yet,  fully  20  percent  of 
our  community  is  actively  involved 


with  non-profits.  Why  w'^ould  you  cut 
support  to  organizations  that  contain 
a  huge  portion  of  your  readership  and 
advertiser  base? 

More  than  one  cab  driver. 
Whenever  I  had  corporate  \isitors,  I 
longed  to  select  the  cab  driver  who 
transported  them  from  airport  to  ho¬ 
tel.  The  snapshot  of  our  towm  and  our 
newspaper  that  the  random  cab  driver 
provided  became  the  gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  corporate.  I  can’t  be  the  only 
editor  who  suffered  from  this  fate. 

The  point  is  that  random  conversa¬ 
tions  can  be  helpful  in  deciphering  a 
town,  but  there  are  more  experts  than 
Tiber  provides.  Community  editorial 
boards.  Receptions  for  letters  to  the 
editor.  Gatherings  for  a  local  author 
or  musician.  All  of  these  are  w’^ays  to 
imite  people  into  your  world  to  find 
out  what’s  making  them  tick. 

Drive  to  work  a  new  way.  Make 


it  a  cellphone  free  trip.  Ask  the  entire 
staff  to  take  a  new  w'ay  to  work  one 
day  and  send  the  editor  and  publisher 
an  email  with  a  story  idea,  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  possibility,  a  question  about 
a  new'  building  under  construction, 
or  any  other  observation  they  made 
while  taking  a  new  route. 

There  is  a  wonderful  communiW 
out  there  waiting  for  you  to  discover 
it.  ■ 

Tim  Gallagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications  firm. 
He  is  a  former  Piditzer 
Prize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
him  at  tim@the2020network.com. 
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Instant  News 

How  Facebook’s  Instant  feature  is  changing 
the  mobile  publishing  game 


By  Rob  Tornoe 

t’s  been  more  than  a  month 

since  Facebook  sent  waves 
through  the  publishing  world  with 
the  launch  of  Facebook  Instant,  a 
pilot  partnership  wdth  nine  news  orga¬ 
nizations  that  allows  them  to  publish 
stories  directly  on  the  popular  social 
media  network. 

Depending  on  your  vantage  point, 
the  reaction  has  varied  from  guarded 
optimism  to  world-splitting  panic. 

For  those  that  missed  the  bomb¬ 
shell,  Facebook  now  allows  five  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers —  the  New  YotIc  Times, 
The  Atlantic,  BuzzFeed,  National 
Geographic  and  NBC  News— and  four 


European  news  organizations  to  pub¬ 
lish  stories  directly  to  the  social  media 
site.  Currently,  the  new  format  is  only 
available  for  iPhone  users,  but  ^\^ll  be 
opened  up  soon  on  Android  and  other 
formats. 

Predictably,  most  media  observers 
have  focused  on  the  potential  harm  to 
news  organization  by  going  in  deeper 
with  the  social  media  giant.  Fortunes, 
Mathew  Ingram  called  Facebook 
Instant  a  “Faustian  bargain”  that  Arill 
allow  Facebook  to  tighten  its  grip 
on  readers.  Tech  expert  M.G.  Siegler 
finds  it  hard  to  “see  how  this  ends  well 
for  everyone.”  And  The  Awl’s  John 


Herrman  referred  to  the  deal  as  a  “sur¬ 
render,”  noting  it  puts  Facebook  in  the 
position  of  picking  \rinners  and  losers, 
whether  it  wants  to  or  not. 

Meanwhile,  nervously-excited 
publishers  have  been  quick  to  label  the 
partnership  an  “experiment,”  noting 
this  isn’t  a  marriage,  but  more  like  a 
first  date.  “The  Guardian  is  keen  to 
test  how  the  new  platform  can  provide 
an  even  more  engaging  experience 
for  our  readers,”  said  Tony  Danker, 
international  director,  Guardian  News 
&  Media. 

Julian  March,  the  senior  vice 
president  of  editorial  and  innovation 
at  NBC  News,  noted  he’s  not  appre¬ 
hensive  about  Facebook  at  all,  noting 
Facebook  Instant  “was  just  a  fantastic 
opportunity  to  innovate  in  another 
way.” 

At  this  point,  publishers  on  the 
outside  looking  for  an  invite  can  best 
be  described  as  envious.  “Obviously 
our  brands  will  be  in  there,  it’s  just 
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a  matter  of  time,”  said  Troy  Young, 
president  of  Hearst  Magazines  Digital 
Media. 

“Facebook’s  a  big  peirtner  of  ours, 
and  we’d  like  it  to  be  a  bigger  one,” 
said  Bob  Sauerberg,  president  of 
Conde  Nast. 

Mobile  Giant 

I  know,  Facebook’s  last  two  publish¬ 
ing  ventures,  Home  and  Paper,  are 
barely  an  afterthought  at  this  point. 

So  considering  the  track  record,  why 
should  publishers  everywhere  be 
invested  in  the  outcome  of  Facebook 
Instant?  Basically,  Facebook  has  fig¬ 
ured  out  something  that  most  publish¬ 
ers  haven’t— how  to  make  money  on 
mobile. 

Facebook  now  counts  1.44  bil¬ 
lion  monthly  active  users,  and  1.25 
billion  and  growing  are  on  mobile. 
That  allowed  the  company  to  post  ad 
revenue  of  $3.45  billion  last  quarter 
alone,  with  a  staggering  73  percent 
coming  from  mobile  ads,  up  from  just 
59  percent  for  the  same  period  last 
\'ear.  According  to  predictions  made 
by  eMarketer,  Facebook  will  gobble 


It’s  that  70  percent  cut  that’s  key. 
Think  of  it  as  a  juicy  carrot  intended 
to  entice  publishers  to  partner  up. 
Considering  how  poorly  most  news 
organizations  have  done  at  monetizing 
their  mobile  traffic,  it’s  likely  data- 
heaY'y  Facebook  could  generate  con¬ 
siderably  more  revenue  for  nervous 
publishers  frustrated  trying  to  make 
money  in  the  mobile  ad  space. 

“We  think  this  is  going  to  be  a  good 
experience  for  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,”  Bob  Cohn,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  at  \he  Atlantic,  told 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  “If  for  some 
reason  it  isn’t,  we  still  have  control 
over  how  many  or  how  few  stories  we 
put  into  the  instant  article  template.” 

Facebook  also  made  some  key 
concessions  that  make  working  with 
them  a  lot  more  palatable  for  news 
organizations.  Not  only  are  clicks  on 
Instant  Articles  counted  toward  the 
publisher’s  site  traffic,  shares  link  back 
directly  to  the  news  organization’s 
website.  Facebook  is  also  offering 
up  a  lot  of  analytics  about  how  their 
content  is  faring,  though  it  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  troves  of  data  they 


Facebook  now  counts  1.44  billion 
monthly  active  users,  and  1.25 
billion  and  growing  are  on  mobile. 


up  about  33  percent  of  all  mobile  ad 
spending  in  the  U.S.  this  year. 

Participating  partners  ^vith  Face- 
book  Instant  have  two  revenue-gener¬ 
ating  opportunities.  If  they  decide  to 
sell  and  serve  their  own  ads  and  place 
them  alongside  their  Instant  Articles, 
publishers  can  keep  100  percent  of  the 
revenue.  Or,  publishers  can  receive  a 
70  percent  cut  if  they  let  Facebook  sell 
the  ads  through  its  Audience  Net¬ 
work. 


are  able  to  scrape  from  their  readers. 

On  top  of  everything,  Facebook  will 
allow  news  outlets  to  publish  “na¬ 
tive  advertising”  directly  to  Facebook 
Instant  and  keep  100  percent  of  the 
revenue,  opening  up  a  potentially 
game-changing  new  revenue  source 
for  newsrooms. 

So  what  about  smaller  news 
organizations  that  shouldn’t  expect 
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1.  Congress  attendees  enjoying  the  gala 


dinner. 


2.  From  left  to  right:  Carol  Radull-Njiru,  head 


of  electronic  news  at  Radio  Africa,  Kenya; 


Joseph  Kariuki,  digital  content  editor,  The 


Star,  Kenya;  and  Bongani  Siqoko,  editor  of 
The  Daily  Dispatch,  South  Africa. 

3.  New  York  Times  Co.  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger  Jr.  (left)  and  New 
York  Times  assistant  editor  Alex  MacCalium 
share  the  next  chapter  of  the  paper’s  In¬ 
novation  Report. 


World  News  Media 
Congress  2015 


4.  Christian  Hendricks,  corporate  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  interactive  media  at  The  McClatchy 
Co.  (left),  discusses  different  strategies 

for  growth.  Listening  are  Perrine  Albrieux, 
marketing  and  digital  development  director 
of  France’s  Groupe  Telegramme  (middle) 
and  Raju  Narisetti,  senior  vice  president  and 
deputy  head  of  strategy,  News  Corp 

5.  Top  U.S.  publishers  shared  positive  signals 
they  saw  in  the  industry.  They  included 
(from  left)  Larry  Kramer,  USA  Today  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  (who  stepped  down  June 
29),  BH  Media  Group  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  Terry  Kroeger,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  president  and  general  manager 
Stephen  Hills. 

6.  Washington  Post  executive  editor  Martin 
Baron  (left)  in  a  conversation  with  Maria  A. 
Ressa,  CEO  and  executive  editor  of  Rappler, 
Philippines,  during  the  “An  Evolving  Profes¬ 
sion:  Global  Perspectives’’  panel. 

7.  The  welcome  reception  was  held  at  the 
Newseum,  where  guests  explored  historic 
artifacts,  interactive  exhibits,  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  photographs,  and  a  4-D  theater. 


Media  executives  from  80  countries 
gather  in  Washington,  D.C.  June  1-3 

By  Nu  Yang 

More  than  900  media  professionals  from  around  the  world  attended  the 
67th  annual  World  News  Media  Congress  June  1-3  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  World  Association  of  Newspapers  and  News  Publishers,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  held  the  event  in  con¬ 
junction  ^^^th  the  World  Editors  Forum  and  World  Advertising  Forum. 

During  the  opening  ceremony,  the  2015  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom  was  awarded 
to  the  journalists  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Nearly  1,200  journalists  have  been 
killed  since  1992.  Ambassador  Thomas  A.  Shannon  Jr.  filled  in  for  the  prexaous- 
ly-scheduled  Secretaiy'^  of  State  John  Kerry  by  welcoming  the  Congress  to  D.C. 

The  last  time  the  event  was  held  in  the  U.S.  was  in  the  nation’s  capital  20 
years  ago,  and  in  the  past  t\vo  decades,  session  topics  have  certainly  changed. 

During  a  panel,  Washington  Post  executive  editor  Martin  Baron  shared  his 
perspective  on  the  evoking  profession.  “Our  biggest  challenge  is  getting  asked  to 
do  so  much,”  he  told  the  audience.  “We’re  a  24-hour  news  ser\ice  now.” 

USA  Today  president  and  publisher  Larr>'  Kramer  (who  stepped  doNvn  from 
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his  position  June  29  to  join  the  board  of  Gannett’s  new  publishing  company), 
BH  Media  Group  president  and  chief  executive  officer  Terrj'  Kroeger,  and 
Washington  Post  president  and  general  manager  Stephen  Hills  discussed  the 
positive  signals  in  American  newspapers,  in  particular,  their  digital  transfor¬ 
mation. 

“We  have  to  be  not  only  a  good  journalism  company,  but  a  good  tech- 
nolog>^  company,”  Hills  said.  “We  have  to  experiment  with  an  engineering 
mindset. 

The  same  theme  was  reiterated  by  New  York  Times  Co.  chairman  and 
publisher  Arthur  O.  Sulzberger,  Jr.  as  he  and  assistant  s  Alex  MacCallum 
shared  the  next  chapter  of  the  New  York  Times  Innovation  Report.  Since  the 
report  was  published,  the  Times  became  more  data  driven  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  audience  beha^'^or,  resulting  in  the  end  of  Page  1  meetings  and  striving 
for  a  mobile-first  publishing  schedule. 

Other  sessions  focused  on  programmatic  ad  buying,  dhing  into  digital 
business  models,  successful  video  strategies,  using  data  and  analytics,  inno¬ 
vations  in  advertising,  and  censorship  and  intimidation. 

In  addition,  Tomas  Brunegard,  former  chairman  and  CEO  of  the  Stam- 
pen  Media  Group  in  Sweden,  was  re-elected  president  of  WAN-IFRA  for  a 
two-year  term.  Michael  Golden,  wee  chairman  of  The  New  York  Times,  was 
elected  wee  president  and  is  in  line  for  the  presidency  when  Brunegard’s 
term  ends  in  June  2017- 

The  2016  Congress  ^vill  take  place  in  Cartagena,  Colombia  June  8-10.  For 
more  information,  visit  wan-ifra.org/cartagena20l6.  ■ 
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BY  JIM  FALZONE 


CONSOLIDATION 
IS  MORE  THAN 
ABOUT  COST 
REDUCTION 

A  peek  inside  Gannett’s  and 
Gatehouse's  production  super  centers 


entralization  is  hardly 

something  new  in  the 
industry,  but  two  companies 
have  taken  it  to  the  next 
level.  Wliether  you’re  a  small  cluster 
of  newspapers  taking  your  first  steps 
toward  centralizing  production  or  a 
publishing  chain  with  regional  design 
centers,  you  can  learn  a  lot  from  the 
efforts  of  GateHouse  Media  and  Gan¬ 


nett  Co.,  Inc. 

Gannett  began  consolidating  image 
processing  for  both  advertising  and 
editorial  in  200?.  Two  years  later, 
ad  design  was  launched  at  these  two 
imaging  centers  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  called  Gan- 
nett’s  Imaging  and  Design  Centers 
(GIADC).  These  geographic  locations 
were  chosen  because  the  Gannett 


^  Doug  Gass  (left),  director  of  editing,  and 
Jonathan  Schuler,  director  of  operations,  sit 
near  the  middle  of  GateHouse  Media’s  Center 
for  News  and  Design  in  Austin,  Texas. 

newspapers  in  those  cities  had  the  re¬ 
sources  to  accommodate  the  necessary' 
equipment  and  staff. 

Also,  they  were  both  reasonably 
priced  cities  with  good  graphic  arts 
colleges  from  which  to  pull  talent,  said 
GIADC  business  development  man¬ 
ager  Connie  McGarrah. 

She  said  the  consolidation  began  as 
a  cost-saving  measure,  which  quickly 
turned  into  quality-improvement  and 
revenue-building  opportunities. 

The  successes  in  ad  production 
led  to  the  creation  of  a  third  site  in 
Phoenix,  Aiiz.  in  2012  that  became  the 
Enterprise  Output  Project  (EOF).  This 
is  a  centralized  page-output  center 
that  includes  ripping  and  ink  optimi¬ 
zation.  The  EOP  work  is  split  with  the 
Indianapolis  location. 

The  sites  have  complete  redundancy 
and  backup  plans.  The  business  plan 
originally  included  a  fourth  location, 
but  McGarrah  said  that  ultimately  it 
was  determined  to  be  cost  prohibitive. 
She  said  the  three  sites  are  able  to  ef¬ 
ficiently  handle  the  current  workload 
and  prowde  the  required  redundancy. 

Aitists  and  operators  at  all  locations 
work  within  the  same  system  and  can 
w'ork  on  any  job  at  any  time.  Jobs  are 
synced  in  real  time  to  the  other  center 
so  that  if  one  site  goes  down,  the  oth¬ 
ers  can  seamlessly  pick  up  the  work. 

The  GIADC  has  an  interesting 
approach  to  the  ad  design  process: 
insisting  that  each  artist  proofreads  his 
or  her  own  work. 

“Part  of  our  training  process  is  to 
teach  people  to  interpret  instructions 
and  complete  ads  creatively  and  ac- 
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A  As  of  April  2015,  GateHouse  Media’s 
Center  for  News  and  Design  in  Austin,  Texas, 
houses  more  than  150  employees. 

>■  Inside  the  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad 
Design  Center  (photo  courtesy  of  Gannett 
Imaging  and  Ad  Design  Center ) 


curately,”  McGarrah  said.  “We’ve  been 
very  successful  in  doing  this.  First  time 
right  is  our  goal.” 

Every  customer  or  sales  executive 
who  approves  an  ad  is  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  rate  the  creatiwty,  timeli¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  it. 

“About  20  percent  of  all  ads  are 
rated,  and  we  are  currently  averaging 
4.4  out  of  5  across  the  board,”  McGar¬ 
rah  said. 

Things  are  running  well  now,  but 
Gannett  faced  many  of  the  same  chal¬ 
lenges  that  others  have  seen  when 
undertaking  such  a  large-scale  change. 


“Consolidating  is  difficult  espe-  through  it,  and  as  time  went  on  and 

cially  if  there  is  job  loss  involved,”  said  we  proved  ourselves,  sites  began  to 

McGarrah.  “When  we  consolidated  slowly  buy  in.” 
the  Gannett  sites,  they  had  no  choice.  On  the  information  technology 
They  were  required  to  move  their  side,  McGarrah  said,  “We  expected  to 

work  to  the  GIADC.  So,  in  some  cases  have  scalability  issues  as  we  loaded 
there  was  little  to  no  buy  in.  We  got  more  work  on,  but  I  think  all  of  our 
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>■  David  Arkin,  senior 
vice  president  of 
content  and  product 
development 


•  Division:  GateHouse  Media  Center  for 
News  and  Design 

•  Daiiy  newspapers  served:  37 

•  Weekly  newspapers  served:  139 

•  Magazines/special  sections:  242 

•  Digital  platforms:  419  websites 

•  Newspapers  using  commercial  services: 
20 

•  Print  pages  designed  per  week:  7,000 

•  Number  of  employees:  160 

•  Primary  software  used:  NewsCycle, 
InDesign, 

•  Contact  Info:  David  Arkin.  senior  vice 
president  of  content  and  product 
development,  darkiniffigatehousemedia. 
com 

•  Website:  centerfornewsanddesign.com 

•  Pacebook:  facebook.com/AustinCND 

•  Twitter:  cndaustin 


>■  Connie  McGarrah, 
GiADC  business  de- 
veiopment  manager 


Division:  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design 
Center 

Daily  newspapers  served:  More  than  100 
dailies 

Weekly  newspapers  served:  "Hundreds" 
TMC  /  Shoppers  served:  “Hundreds” 
Magazines  served:  "Hundreds" 

Digital  Platforms:  All  Gannett  USCP,  plus 
10  non-Gannett  and  31  broadcast 
Commercial  Products:  46 
Number  of  ads  designed  per  week:  More 
than  25,000 

Number  of  employees:  400 
Primary  software  used:  InDesign.  Flash, 
Adobe  Edge,  Illustrator.  DPS  Ad  Tracker, 
Media  Manager  (image  processing),  and 
Prestelligence  and  Puzzleflow  on  the  EOP 


vendors  and  systems/networking  folks 
did  a  tremendous  job  spec’ing  out  the 
systems  and  assuring  we  had  enough 
horsepower  to  run  efficiently.” 

When  asked  if  the  centralization 
was  successful,  McGarrah  reported 
all  Gannett  newspapers  have  seen 
year-over-year  savings,  and  GIADC 
continues  to  reduce  costs.  Additional¬ 
ly,  non-Gannett  customers  are  seeing 
significant  savings  from  eliminating 
local  hardware,  systems  and  staff. 

Her  only  adrice  to  people  consid¬ 
ering  building  something  similar 
is,  “Don’t  do  it.”  By  that  McGarrah 
means  that  smaller  papers  would  be 
better  off  sending  the  work  to  the 
GIADC  because  they  already  invested 
all  of  the  money  into  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  Non-Gannett  papers  can  take 
advantage  of  that  investment  and 
avoid  the  huge  capital  expense. 

“We  have  built  many  successful 
partnerships  in  the  areas  of  imaging, 
print  and  digital  ad  design,  and  page 
output,”  she  said.  “We  live  and  breathe 
the  business  ever}'  day,  on  the  sides 
of  both  a  publishing  company  and  a 
supplier,  and  understand  what  it’s  like 
to  outsource — we  used  to  do  it  and 


we  learned  from  that  experience.  Our 
implementation  team  has  experience 
in  nearly  100  site  launches  and  has  the 
expertise  to  guide  any  size  site  through 
the  process.” 

Everything  is  bigger  in  Texas 

The  story  from  another  large  news¬ 
paper  organization,  GateHouse,  has 
many  similarities  but  some  philo¬ 
sophical  differences.  GateHouse  has 
centralized  ad  production  centers  but 
is  getting  the  most  attention  with  its 
Center  for  News  and  Design  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

The  two  things  that  immediately 
stand  out  are  that  it  is  not  attached  to 
a  newspaper  and  it  is  a  singular  site. 
However,  the  motivation  and  results 
are  similar  to  what  Gannett  reported. 

David  Arkin,  senior  rice  president 
of  content  and  product  development, 
said  after  several  months  of  visiting 
companies  that  had  already  headed 
down  this  path  and  vetting  technology 
solutions,  they  decided  the  operation 
was  something  GateHouse  wanted  to 
pursue. 

“Strategically,  we  believed  this 
initiative  would  allow  newsrooms  to 


focus  all  of  their  energies  on  a  really 
strong  daily  news  report  and  allow 
a  group  of  incredibly  talented  copy 
editors  and  page  designers  to  focus 
on  developing  beautiful  pages,”  he 
said.  “We  also  believed  this  initiative 


Every  newsroom  has 
access  to  a  tool  in  the 
content  management 
system  that  allows 
them  to  see  pages 
being  built  in  real 
time. 


had  the  opportunity  to  protect  local 
reporting  resources.” 

In  2012,  GateHouse  launched  two 
design  centers,  one  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Rockford,  Ill.  and  another  one 
for  weekly  newspapers  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 
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“About  a  year  into  that  initiative,  it 
became  clear  that  we  could  be  more 
effective  in  a  single  center  in  a  location 
where  there  was  an  incredible  amount 
of  talent,”  Arkin  said. 

Austin  was  chosen  because  of 
the  strong  journalism  and  design 
programs  at  local  colleges.  “And  we 
wanted  a  place  where  staff  from  our 
two  Centers  would  be  open  to  moving 
to,”  Arkin  said. 

GateHouse  hired  the  real  estate 
anal>1:ics  company  CBUE  to  find  the 
perfect  site,  which  also  determined 
that  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Orlando,  Fla. 
might  work. 

Having  just  one  site  was  a  contro¬ 
versial  decision,  but  Arkin  said  they 
were  sure  a  single  site  would  be  more 
efficient. 

“We  could  share  best  practices, 
ensure  we  were  working  from  a 
consistent  set  of  procedures  and  could 
more  easily  promote  staff.  In  fact, 
since  opening  in  Austin  in  May  2014 
we  have  promoted  nearly  20  staff 
members,”  he  said. 

Once  the  site  was  selected,  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  consolidation  began. 

“Removing  editing  and  design  from 
a  newsroom  obviously  is  a  culture 
change,”  said  Arkin.  “We  recognize 
this  is  a  difficult  transition,  so  we 
have  built  out  the  Center  to  ensure 
that  newsrooms  are  able  to  see  pages 
jis  they  are  being  built,  work  with 
the  Center’s  leadership  on  Sunday 
planning  and  have  direct  access  to  the 
Center’s  top  managers.” 

From  the  local  newsroom  perspec¬ 
tive,  Seacoast  Media  Group  (Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.H.)  executive  editor  Howard 
Altschiller  said,  ‘You  know  it  makes 
sense  for  efficiency,  but  it’s  emotional 
because  of  the  elimination  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  copy  desk.  These  are  friends  and 
colleagues  you’ve  worked  with  for 
decades,  in  some  cases,  and  their  work 
has  been  moved  to  Austin.  You  worry 
about  losing  all  that  institutional 
knowledge.” 

Similar  to  what  Gannett’s  McGar- 


rah  reported,  Arkin  said  the  original 
motivation  to  create  the  Center  was 
expense  savings,  but  the  ancillary 
benefits  have  been  equally  significant. 
He  said  the  Center  improves  the  work 
of  the  local  newspapers  by  employing 
staff  who  understand  visual  storytell¬ 
ing  at  a  very  high  level  and  putting 
new  technology  in  place  that  helps 
better  manage  and  share  content. 

Some  of  the  shared  content  includes 


design  templates  that  have  been 
proven  to  work  well.  For  example,  if 
a  GateHouse  newspaper  is  looking  to 
launch  a  new  food  section,  Arkin  said 
he  can  immediately  hand  the  pub¬ 
lisher  dozens  of  examples  of  attractive 
food  pages  as  a  starting  point. 

He  also  described  modular  special 
sections  that  don’t  need  to  be  touched 
by  a  newsroom.  The  local  sales  reps 
just  sell  the  ads,  and  the  rest  of  the 
production  is  handled  in  Austin.  Top¬ 
ics  include  regionalized  home,  garden, 
wedding,  and  sports  content.  This 
division,  called  More  Content  Now, 
started  internally  in  2007,  but  they 
began  selling  it  as  a  service  in  2012. 


Another  innovative  approach  taken 
by  the  Center  is  handling  all  press 
release  content  for  local  newsrooms 
including  briefs,  blotters,  listings  and 
community  calendars.  This  removes 
a  huge  clerical  burden  from  short- 
staffed  newsrooms,  Arkin  said. 

The  daily  production  workflow 
is  pretty  straightforward  and  not 
much  different  than  a  traditional 
newsroom.  The  local  editors  submit  a 


budget  for  each  edition,  and  designers 
hold  a  daily  phone  call  to  go  over  the 
plan.  Phone  calls  and  chat  are  used 
throughout  the  evening  as  pages  re¬ 
quire  revisions.  Every  newsroom  has 
access  to  a  tool  in  the  content  man¬ 
agement  system  that  allows  them  to 
see  pages  being  built  in  real  time.  The 
technology  of  instant  messaging,  cloud 
reporting,  and  high-speed  Internet  ac¬ 
cess  makes  things  easier  than  it  would 
have  been  five  years  ago. 

“Because  everything  is  cloud-based, 
our  reporters,  photographers  and 
editors  can  work  from  anywhere,  and 
that’s  definitely  an  advantage,”  said 
Seacoast’s  Altschiller. 


^  Deputy  design  editor  Ariana  Torrey  makes  some  edits  to  a  Providence  Journal  page  at 
GateHouse  Media’s  Center  for  News  and  Design  in  Austin,  Texas. 
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production 


Dru  Stewart,  production 
manager  for  Prescott 
Newspapers.  Inc. 


What  has  been  your  greatest  challenge 
and  how  did  you  overcome  it? 

Personnel  will  always  be  my  greatest,  most  important 
challenge  because  they  have  such  an  impact  on  every¬ 
thing  that  is  important  to  the  operation— quality,  pro¬ 
ductivity,  maintenance,  morale.  I  am  fortunate  that  we 
have  a  solid  full-time  staff  in  all  departments.  However, 
we  also  rely  heavily  on  part-time  employees,  who  can 
be  unpredictable  and/or  unreliable  in  both  attendance 
and  performance.  The  biggest  help  has  been  hiring  and 
promoting  from  within.  I  am  currently  thinking  about 
implementing  a  mentoring  program  for  new  employees. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future  of  print  pro¬ 
duction? 

Anything  that  improves  the  product  for  our  custom¬ 
ers  while  making  it  viable  for  the  printer.  The  news¬ 
paper  industry’s  trend  for  Weh  width  reduction  and 
lower  basis  weight  has  given  both  the  consumer  and 
advertiser  an  inferior  product.  Yet,  as  we  have  been 
doing  this,  we  have  also  been  struggling  to  retain  their 
business.  On  paper,  we  are  saving  money,  but  what  is 
actually  happening  is  that  we  are  giving  our  customer  a 
more  inferior  product. 

What  printing  technologies  are  you  most 
excited  about? 

I  like  the  digital  print  technology  for  its  savings  in 
manpower  and  expertise  level  needed  to  operate  it.  I 
think  it  has  some  ways  to  go,  but  this  type  of  equipment 
would  make  sense  for  an  operation  like  ours  right  now. 
Print  quality  and  cost  are  the  two  main  reasons  we  are 
holding  back.  However,  I  can  see  this  type  of  equipment 
being  implemented  in  varying  degrees  in  printing  op¬ 
erations  of  all  sizes.  It’s  a  relatively  new  technology— the 
price  will  come  down.  When  the  price  comes  down,  it 
will  change  a  lot  of  things  in  our  industry. 

Dru  Stewart  is  producticm  manager  for  Prescott  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  in  Arizona.  He  began  his  career  working  as  a  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator  for  USA  Today  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
was  also  operations  manager  far  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
Riverside,  Calif,  press  manager for  the  Desert  Sun  in  Palm 
Springs,  Calif,  and  plant  manager for  Signature  Offset  in 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  and  Denver,  Colo. 


Arkin  said  his  operation  is  designed  with  quality-control 
systems  in  place  that  exceed  w'hat  many  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  could  afford  on  their  owm.  He  explained  every  story 
that  is  placed  on  a  page  is  read  by  a  copy  editor  in  the 
design  center  who  checks  for  grammar,  st>ie  and  potential 
libel.  Also,  every  page  the  Center  produces  goes  through 
staff  on  the  proofing  desk  who  read  and  review^  the  com¬ 
pleted  page.  With  the  designer  also  re\ieNving  the  stories, 
it’s  not  uncommon  for  a  story  to  be  read  three  or  four  times. 

“We’re  positioning  our  newsrooms  to  focus  on  original 
content  creation,”  Arkin  said.  “While  we  understand  the 
desire  to  see  certain  pages,  we  want  to  free  our  new'srooms 
from  their  desks.” 

For  others  looking  to  move  in  this  direction,  Arkin 
advised  it  should  be  more  than  just  about  the  savings.  He 
said  there  has  to  be  a  “cultural  shift  that  is  going  to  position 
your  newsroom  to  become  more  digitally  fluid.” 

And  GateHouse’s  efforts  appear  to  be  working.  Altschil- 
ler  said,  “Our  local  copy  desk  was  stretched  so  thin  that 
vacations  and  sick  days  created  mini-crises.  We  don’t  have 
to  worry  about  that  as  much  now.  The  quality  of  our  design 
is  also  more  consistent.  With  our  local  copy  desk,  we  had 
some  really  strong  designers  and  some  with  less  experience, 
and  you  could  definitely  see  the  difference  depending  on 
who  was  running  the  shift.” 

Another  investment  that  GateHouse  made  w^as  to  com¬ 
mission  an  18-month  reader  research  project  in  17  markets. 
Arkin  said  they  use  that  research  to  drive  the  design  of  the 
newspapers,  and  it  also  helps  shorten  any  disagreements 
with  the  direction  the  newspaper  is  going.  If  the  research 
says  that  people  are  interested  in  things  to  do  on  the 
weekend,  one  editor  can’t  simply  object  and  say  that  no  one 
cares  about  that  information. 

As  for  next  steps,  Arkin  said  they  originally  didn’t  have 
aspirations  to  commercialize  their  design  services,  but 
now  there  seems  to  be  a  need  in  the  industiy  that  they  are 
prepared  to  fulfill. 

‘We  are  ready  to  offer  the  page  design  services  and  our  na¬ 
tional  niche  and  special  section  sendee  to  customers,”  he  said. 
“The  Associated  Press  recently  selected  our  Center  to  pro\ade 
ten  pages  each  year  profiling  the  biggest  sports  events.” 

The  savings  are  also  real.  Altschiller  said  his  publisher 
reports  as  much  as  30  percent  savings  in  their  operation. 

If  you  add  improvements  to  quality  and  potential  revenue 
opportunities,  these  two  companies  at  Gannett  and  Gate- 
House  may  be  looking  at  the  trifecta  of  success  for  their 
centralization  projects.  ■ 

Jim  Falzone  is  general  manager  of  the  North  of  Boston 
Media  Group,  a  collection  ofCNHI-owned  dailies,  weeklies, 
magazines,  and  digital  products  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 
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II.I.rSTRATION  BY  roN"i'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 


fter  Sydney,  Australia’s  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  published  stories 
on  alcohol-related  injuries  and 
deaths,  there  was  a  40  percent 
decrease  in  alcohol-related 
violence  resulting  in  injury. 
Neurosurgeon  Dr.  Timothy 
Steel,  head  of  neurosurgery  at 
Sydney’s  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital, 
was  reported  saying  he  credited 
the  newspaper’s  influence  for 
sparking  a  wide-spread  com¬ 
munity  dialogue  that  helped 
educate  people  on  the  dangers 
of  alcohol. 

When  a  drunk  driver  crashed 
into  the  home  of  an  unsuspect¬ 
ing  family  and  tragically  killed 
their  eight-month-old  son,  the 
West  Australian  newspaper 
teamed  up  with  the  family  and 
ran  a  campaign  on  the  dangers 
of  drunk  driving  and  high  speed 
roads.  The  results  were  a  de¬ 
crease  in  toll  signs  to  the  lowest 
they  had  been  since  1962. 

These  are  just  two  powerful 
examples  of  how  newspapers 
can  make  changes  in  their  com¬ 
munities— and  it’s  the  message 


Australia’s  top 
four  publishers 
unite  in  national 
campaign  promoting 
newspapers 

BY  ADREANA  YOUNG 


four  of  Australia’s  major  newspaper 
publishers  (News  Corp  Australia, 

Fairfax  Media,  APN  News  and  Media, 
and  Seven  West  Media,  along  with 
Australian  newspaper  association,  The 
Newspaper  Works)  are  trying  to  send 
in  a  national  campaign  called  Influen¬ 
tial  by  Nature. 

IGNITING  A  MOVEMENT 

Founded  in  2006,  Tlie  Newspaper 
Works’  role  is  to  “continually  convey 
the  commercial  power  of  news  brand 
audiences  to  advertisers,  and  me¬ 
dia  and  creative  agencies... achieved 
through  research-generated  insights 
into  media  trends  and  audience  behav¬ 
iors,”  according  to  its  website  (the- 
newspaperworks.com.au). 

Launched  in  April,  Influential  by 
Nature  is  a  print  and  digital  brand 
campaign  which  originated  when  con¬ 
cerns  over  the  decline  of  newspapers 
were  continuing  to  grow,  when  com¬ 
mercial  partners  were  losing  a  sense  of 
value  of  quality  journalism  and  because 
of  increased  audience  engagement  with 
other  media  such  as  social  media  and 
blogs,  said  Mark  Hollands,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  for  The  Newspaper  Works. 

The  Newspaper  Works  reached  out 
to  an  independent  advertising  agency. 
Hallway,  to  help  frame  their  campaign 
message  and  strategy  through  member 
consultation.  Creating  the  campaign’s 
strategy  took  several  months  because  of 
the  number  of  stakeholders,  Hollands 
said. 

Funds  for  Influential  by  Nature 
w^ere  allocated  through  membership 
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fees  paid  by  the  publishers.  Hollands 
said  The  Newspaper  Works  group 
then  reached  out  to  each  publishing 
company  for  space  in  their  print  and 
digital  publications. 

“We  feel  it’s  important  to  remind 
advertisers  and  agencies  that  news¬ 
paper  media  still  sets  the  agenda,  and 
that  advertisers  get  results  by  placing 
their  brands  within  this  trusted  and 
credible  environment,”  said  Charlie 
Murdoch,  marketing  director  for  The 
Newspaper  Works.  ‘The  initial  phase 
of  the  campaign  showcases  powerful 
examples  of  editorial  and  commercial 
influence.  These  range  from  newspa¬ 
per  media  having  positively  influenced 
government  policy,  ma-jor  infrastruc¬ 
ture  projects,  changed  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  behavior  and  attitudes  to  certain 
issues,  and  even  improved  advertising 
outcomes  for  property  sellers.” 

Hollands  said  that  while  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  newspaper  market  wasn’t  hit 
as  hard  as  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  did  experience 


^Mark  Hollands,  chief  executive  for  The 
Newspaper  Works  (left)  and  Michael  Miller, 
chairman  of  The  Newspaper  Works  and  CEO 
of  APN  News  and  Media 

job  loss  and  some  revenue  loss. 

In  2014,  many  of  Australia’s  reader- 
ship  numbers  were  on  the  decline.  The 
Sunday  Herald,  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Herald  Sun  in  Melbourne,  saw 
a  decrease  of  nearly  100,000  readers 
from  their  paper  from  March  2014  to 
March  2015.  While  ihe  Australian, 
another  ma-jor  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  experienced  a  6.5  percent  decline 
to  its  Monday  through  Friday  sales, 
according  to  The  Newspaper  Works. 

Yet,  many  of  these  newspapers’ 
digital  subscription  rates  are  on  the 
rise.  The  Herald  Sun  saw  an  11  percent 
increase  in  online  subscriptions  year- 
on-year. 

This  is  why  Influential  by  Nature 
isn’t  focusing  on  the  medium,  but 
rather  on  the  brand  of  newspapers, 
said  Michael  Miller,  chairman  of  The 


Newspaper  Works  and  CEO  of  APN 
News  and  Media,  in  Australian 
article.  He  told  E^P  that  even  in  the 
digital  age,  with  fragmented  media, 
people  turn  to  brands  they  know  and 
trust,  and  “newspaper  brands  deliver 
trusted  news,  \iews  and  information 
better  than  anyone  else.” 

“Newspapers  have  worked  hard  to 
transform  their  businesses.. .difficult 
decisions  were  taken  to  move  from  a 
predominantly  print  to  a  multi-plat- 
form  environment.  Print  readership 
and  circulation  declines  took  their 
toll  on  the  industry,  as  did  job  losses,” 
Miller  said.  “But... newspapers  have 
demonstrated  just  how  resilient  they 
are,  attracting  large  and  engaged  audi¬ 
ences.  Armed  with  this  knowledge, 
newspapers  can  confidently  regain  any 
ground  lost  with  advertisers.” 

REAL  IMPACT 

Since  its  launch,  Influential  by 
Nature  has  been  promoted  through 
video  interviews  on  The  Newspaper 
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^(Left)  Christina  Ongley,  group  content 
and  special  projects  editor,  APN  Australian 
Regional  Media. 

►(Middle)  APN’s  Terror  At  Home  campaign 
told  the  stories  of  the  victims  and  families  af¬ 
fected  by  domestic  violence. 

►(Bottom)  According  to  the  Influential  by 
Nature  campaign,  homes  sold  quicker  and  at  a 
higher  price  when  advertised  in  a  newspaper. 


TERROR 


REMEMBER  THESE  FACES 

They  wete  all  murdered  by  men  they  trusted 
—  tolhers.  husbands  boyfriends.  These  were 


AT  KOiUSE 


not  'just  domestics'  Share  like  and  comnionl 
to  join  our  #TERRORATHOME  campaign  and 
end  violence  against  women. 


Works’  YouTube  account  (youtube.com/user/ 
TlieNewspaperWorks)  and  its  social  media  ac¬ 
counts.  Many  of  the  ^^deos  showcase  the  positive 
changes  happening  in  Australian  communities 
because  of  ne^^^papers,  such  as  the  APN’s  Terror 
At  Home  series. 

Starting  in  March,  the  month-long  series 
brought  awareness  to  domestic  \dolence  in 
Australia  and  was  published  on  all  platforms 
across  APN’s  12  daily  newspapers. 

“It  was  something  we  felt  strongly  about,” 
said  Christina  Ongley,  group  content  and  spe¬ 
cial  projects  editor  of  APN  Australian  Regional 
Media.  “Domestic  xdolence  is  a  complex  issue 
that  many  people  see  as  being  private,  so  it’s 
been  ignored  by  legislators  and  policy  makers 
for  a  long  time.  We  wanted  to  change  the  \iew 
that  the  community  was  powerless  to  stop  it, 
and  we  believed  we  could  make  a  difference 
through  our  mastheads.” 

Terror  At  Home  garnered  roughly  3,200 
signatures  tor  a  petition  that  was  presented  to 
the  premier  of  Queensland,  the  head  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  government,  in  April,  'fhe  campaign  also 
earned  support  from  people  in  the  communities 
sensed  by  the  newspapers,  said  Ongley. 

“People  living  in  areas  served  by  our  papers 
congratulated  us  for  taking  on  the  issue  or 
came  forward  to  share  their  own  stories.  Some 
politicians  got  in  touch  to  have  their  say  and 
ottered  to  support  change  in  whatever  way 
they  could,”  she  said.  “Alarmingly,  although  I 
suppose  not  surprisingly,  we  had  a  number  of 
our  female  colleagues  get  in  touch  to  say  they 
were  survivors  of  violence  at  home,  and  how 
grateful  they  were  that  finally  a  media  organi¬ 
zation  was  speaking  up.” 

Ongley  said  the  Influential  by  Nature  cam¬ 
paign  reminds  people  that  newspapers— more 
than  W,  radio,  or  other  forms  of  media— do 
more  than  just  report  the  news. 

She  continued,  “They  stand  up  for  their  com¬ 
munities,  whether  they  are  big  or  small,  and  they 
fight  for  change.  It’s  veiy'  unusual  to  see  big  me¬ 
dia  campaigns  fighting  for  any  meaningful  social 
change  in  a  medium  other  than  newspapers  and 
their  associated  websites.  Much  has  changed  in 
newspapers  over  the  years,  but  one  thing  that 
hasn’t  is  that  we  still  pride  ourselves  on  being  the 
voice  of  our  communities.” 

In  addition  to  the  social  awareness  newspa¬ 
pers  can  provide  their  communities,  Influen- 
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tial  by  Nature  has  also  revealed  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising. 

According  to  Core  Logic  Australian— 
Media  Maximiser,  homes  sold  faster 
and  at  a  higher  price  when  advertised  in 
both  online  and  the  printed  newspaper. 
In  Perth,  selling  prices  increased  by  8.7 
percent  and  in  Sydney,  homes  sold  for 
5.1  percent  more  when  advertised  in  the 
newspaper. 

General  manager  of  real  estate  sales 
for  News  Corp  Australia  Tom  Panos 
said  in  a  YouTube  \adeo  for  The  News¬ 
paper  Works,  sellers  who  advertise  in 
the  newspaper  sell  homes  faster  and  at 
a  higher  price  because  they  get  noticed 
more. 

‘There’s  thousands  and  thousands 
of  properties  online  only  and  what  the 
data  shows  is  that  unless  you’re  on 
page  one  or  two  (of  the  online  site)... 
no  one’s  going  to  notice  you,”  he  said 
in  the  video.  “So  what  we  know  is  that 
when  a  property  is  in  print  it’s  actually 
saying  to  the  prospective  buyer.. .I’m 
a  real  serious  seller  here,  that’s  why 
I’ve  taken  out  a  campaign  in  print.  So 
what  we  know  is  a  serious  seller  at¬ 
tracts  a  serious  buyer.” 

CAMPAIGN  RESULTS 

Wliile  Hollands  said  it’s  too  early  to 
count  commercial  benefits,  the  cam¬ 
paign  has  brought  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  together. 

“(The  campaign)  has  defined  for  all 
of  us  what  we  stand  for.  I  know  that 
might  sound  a  bit  crazy... but  what 
does  an  industry  stand  for?  It  is  a  good 
question,”  he  said.  “Well,  we  stand  for 
the  influence  we  bring  to  society,  for 
the  benefit  of  society.  Newspapers  are 
\atal  to  a  working  democracy  and  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  of  expression. 
Newspapers  are  essential  because,  like 
no  other  media,  we  hold  to  account 
those  in  whom  society— the  people— 
invest  authority  and  trust.  Without 
newspapers  demanding  transparency 
in  government,  our  world  would  be 
very  different.  That  is  why  we  are 
‘influential  by  nature.’” 


According  to  Hollands,  to  measure 
the  campaign’s  future  success.  The 
Newspaper  Works  utilizes  website 
metrics,  media  surveys  to  gage  the 
impact,  advertising  focus  groups,  as 
well  as  presentations  across  media 
buying  houses.  He  also  said  they  are 
using  infographics  on  their  website  to 
showcase  newspaper  data. 

While  the  initial  Influential  by 
Nature  campaign  is  scheduled  to  run 
for  four  months,  Hollands  said  they 
are  currently  working  on  its  next 
phase,  one  that  will  likely  last  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  focus  on  those  future 
campaigns  will  depend  on  market 
conditions. 

INFLUENCE  IN  THE  U.S. 

While  the  U.S.  market  is  home  to 
many  major  publishers  and  smaller, 
independent  newspapers,  they  have 
the  power  to  make  change  and  influ¬ 
ence  their  communities  as  well. 

“Influence  is  influence,  and  it 
is  powerful  and  effective.  Ask  the 
Nexv  York  Times  or  the  Wall  Street 
Journal”  Hollands  said.  “It  would  be 
hard  to  argue  that  the  LA  Times  has 
not  only  influenced  events  and  the 
history  of  this  city  for  100  years  and 
more,  but  it  does  so  today... A  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  colleagues  have  told  me 
that  they  love  the  campaign — and 
I’ve  even  had  some  country  associa¬ 
tions  ask  if  they  can  use  it,  too.  It 
does  serve  to  educate  young  media 
buyers  of  the  value  of  newspaper 
media,  and  remind  our  own  industry 
that  we  possess  influence  and  we 
must  always  respect  and  not  take  for 
granted  our  position  in  society.” 

New  York  Times  executive  editor 
Dean  Baquet  recently  was  quoted 
saying  his  biggest  frustration  at  the 
Times  was  “...  not  enough  people 
know  how  good  we  are,  how  well 
we’re  doing  financially,  and  how 
bright  the  future  looks  for  us. 
Somehow,  other  people  are  better 
at  telling  their  story  than  we  are  at 
telling  ours.” 


However,  influential  journal¬ 
ism  from  U.S.  newspapers  is  telling 
enough.  Unvarnished,  a  series  expos¬ 
ing  the  exploitation  of  nail  salon 
workers  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  May  and  prompted 
government  agencies  to  order  emer¬ 
gency  measures  to  protect  workers 
and  combat  wage  theft.  The  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.  Post  and  Courier's  2015 
Pulitzer  Prize  inning  series.  Till’ 
Death  Do  Us  Part,  exposed  shock¬ 
ing  domestic  violence  statistics  and 
stories  taking  place  in  the  state. 

Additionally,  the  Wall  Street 
JoumaLs  recent  Make  Time  brand 
campaign  is  another  example  of  how 
campaigns  promoting  newspaper 
influence  are  effective  in  today’s  me¬ 
dia.  The  JoumaVs  print  and  online 
campaign  included  celebrities  and 
business  executives  discussing  their 
reasons  for  making  time  to  read  the 
Journal  every  day. 

Newspaper  publishers  around  the 
U.S.  could  easily  come  together  to 
create  their  own  national  Influential 
by  Nature  campaign;  the  journalism 
is  already  there,  but  leadership  has 
to  be  put  into  place. 

One  way  The  Newspaper  Works 
has  brought  newspaper  leadership 
together  is  through  their  annual  Fu¬ 
ture  Forum  conference.  Each  year, 
newspaper  industry  executives  come 
together  from  around  the  Asia  Pa¬ 
cific  region  to  discuss  issues,  innova¬ 
tions,  best  practices,  case  studies  and 
the  future  of  newspapers.  Rather 
than  compete  with  one  another,  U.S. 
newspapers  should  take  the  lead  of 
Australia’s  publishers  and  work  to¬ 
gether  toward  building  the  newspa¬ 
per  brand  for  a  successful  future. 

Influential  by  Nature  is  a  reminder 
that  newspapers  around  the  world 
are  making  a  lasting  impact  through 
their  stories,  videos  and  relentless 
reporting.  Despite  the  transforming 
industry,  the  newspaper  brand  is  still 
an  important  and  effective  marketing 
tool.  ■ 
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AN  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  RECENTLY  confided  that  the  job  was  fair  sim¬ 
pler  in  newspapers’  past  boon  times.  The  phones  rang  off  their  hooks;  display 
space  was  popular  and  coveted.  Classified  teams  fielded  calls  and  checked  fax 
machines  for  incoming  copy  bound  for  sections  that  thrived.  Sunday  circulars 
and  weekly  magazines  were  must-haves  for  subscribers,  so  advertisers  clamored 
for  a  presence  there.  The  ad  director  noted  that  back  then,  advertising  seiles  were 
largely  comprised  of  “taking  orders”  and  coordinating  with  production.  Sales 
and  rhetorical  acumen  wasn’t  always  necessary.  The  ads  came  to  you,  that  ad 
director  recalled. 

Today,  the  job  description  is  much  more  complicated,  and  the  measurements 
by  which  advertising  sales  professionals  are  judged  are  newly  challenging.  If 
newspapers  want  to  thrive,  they  must  stay  one  step  ahead  in  the  game  in  the 
sales  room.  Here  are  10  things  ad  directors  must  be  prepared  to  ask  their  sales 
staff.  Their  answers  will  not  only  assure  success,  but  prepare  them  for  things  to 
come. 


Now  that  we’re  publishing  in  print,  electronically,  and  on  mobile 
apps  and  social  media,  our  mission  and  value  proposition  as  a  media 
organiiation  is  changing.  How  have  you  relayed  this  message  to 
advertisers? 


In  past  eras,  the  newspaper’s  value  proposition  was  pretty  simple,  too.  There 
was  one  product— the  newspaper— and  there  was  a  number,  the  readership. 
Now,  sales  reps  are  tasked  with  selling  for  print,  websites,  mobile  Web  access 
and  mobile  apps.  Content  marketing  has  also  been  added  to  the  products  and 
services  menu  for  some  newspapers. 

It’s  easy  to  get  bogged  down  in  selling  products,  when  the  more  compelling  mes- 
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sage  is  tUl  about  audience. 

“Wliat  we  do  ns  an  organization 
is  deliver  your  perfect  customer  to 
you.  It  all  boils  dowai  to  that,”  said 
Beth  Douglas,  advertising  sales 
director,  Digital  First  Media.  “Who 
is  your  perfect  customer?  How  can 
you  reach  them?  That’s  what  we 
offer.” 

Don’t  overcomplicate  the  mes¬ 
saging,  she  said.  The  value  propo¬ 
sition  may  be  that  simple:  You 
want  audience?  We  can  deliver  it. 
Product  pitches  can  come  later. 

And  sometimes  the  value-propo¬ 
sition  is  a  message  of  integrity  and 
longerfty,  according  to  Greg  Popa, 
publisher  of  Vermont’s  Stowe  Re¬ 
porter  and  Waterbury  Record. 

“As  a  publisher  of  two  small 
weeklies,  we’ve  been  less  affected 
by  the  changing  media  landscape. 
However,  we  have  noticed  a  fall-off 
in  submissions  from  community 
members  for  things  such  as  birth 
announcements  and  weddings. 

We  run  eampaigns  in  print  and  on 
our  social-media  pages,  reminding 
people  that  the  shelf  life  for  Face- 
book,  'Drftter,  and  the  like  is  short-lived.  Sending  those 
sorts  of  things  to  us  ensures  that  these  life-changing 
events  become  part  of  our  to^^^^s’  histories.” 

2. 

How  are  you  creatively  partnering  with  clients  to 
help  tell  stories  about  their  businesses,  people, 
products,  or  services? 

'foday’s  ad  execs  aren’t  just  masters  of  “the  pitch”  or 
production  liaisons.  They’re  ad-campaign  engineers, 
building  custom  programs  featuring  effectively  tar¬ 
geted  messages. 

“Would  you  rather  reach  10  people  that  really  want 
your  product  or  sei'\nce?  Or  do  you  want  to  pay  to  reach 
10,000  people,  \\ith  only  two  who  want  it?”  Douglas 
said.  “It’s  the  value  of  the  list.  It’s  the  targeting.” 

'I'here  are  elements  of  puzzle-solving  and  match¬ 
matching  required  of  today’s  ad  sales  execs.  In  eff  ect, 
you’re  matching  audience  with  advertiser  and  enabling 
them  to  share  a  storv'. 


v/'/y 


I  You  want  audience?  We  can 
deliver  it. 
come  later. 


“During  2014,  we  established  a  content-generating 
team  entirely  outside  of  the  newsroom  with  the  express 
goal  of  creating  storytelling  solutions  for  our  advertis¬ 
ers,”  said  Michael  Moses,  director  of  marketing  and 
digital  strateg}'^  for  The  Day  in  New  London,  Conn.  “We 
lev'eraged  that  marketing  content  team  to  feed  all  of 
our  sponsored  content  platforms  in  print,  online,  and 
custom  publications. 

“The  creation  of  this  division  has  allowed  tremen¬ 
dous  organic  growdh  through  new  products  and  provid¬ 
ed  new  opportunities  to  monetize  our  rich  database- 
leading  to  over  $300,000  in  new  revenues  in  just  eight 
months.  Our  initial  success  provided  new  opportunities 
in  2015.  We  added  depth  to  our  content  team  with  an 
editor  and  designer,  both  transferred  directly  from  our 
new'sroom.  This  additional  depth  allowed  us  to  expand 
our  Sunday  magazine  brand.  During  2015,  we  will 
publish  27  titles,  all  supported  by  sponsored  content. 
Budgeted  rev^enues  associated  with  marketing  products 
exceed  $1.5  million  this  year,  from  $0  prior  to  2014.” 

3. 

How  are  you  approachiuj^  clients  in  a  more 
consulta^e  way? 

Consultative  selling  skills  are  a  must  in  today’s  ad- 
sales  job  market.  The  most  successful  advertising  sales 
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“We  may  ask,  “Tell  me  about  your  retail  paint  points 
that  you  have  coming  up. ..and  then  we  can  put  togeth¬ 
er  a  very  strategic  six-,  seven-,  or  13-week  campaigns 
that  focus  on  a  particular  creative,  a  particular  initia¬ 
tive.  That  really  allows  our  sales  force  to  bring  back  a 
number  of  advertising  solutions,  including  contextual 
and  native  applications.” 

4. 

How  are  you  incorporating  data  into  your 
pipeline  planning  and  sales  process? 


l^ros  are  adept  at  getting  to  know  their  clients’  busi¬ 
nesses,  their  market  opportunities,  their  challenges, 
and  their  goals. 

“We  try  to  keep  products  off  the  table  and  talk  about 
what  the  advertiser  is  trying  to  do,  and  how  they’re  go¬ 
ing  to  mccisure  the  success  of  the  campaign,”  Douglas 
said.  “Then,  we  come  back  with  a  proposal  that  may  or 
may  not  have  a  newspaper  component  to  it.” 

Consultative  selling  isn’t  new  at  the  Stowe  Reporter 
and  Waterbuip  Record,  according  to  its  publisher.  ‘We 
make  an  attempt  at  this  every  day,  but  it’s  not  easy,” 
Popa  said.  “Our  advertisers,  for  the  most  part,  do  not 
employ  long-range  planning  when  it  comes  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing.  When  they  open  the  door,  we  start 
those  conversations.  Frankly,  we  understand  their  busi¬ 
nesses  by  being  in  them  as  often  as  possible  to  make  an 
ad  sale.” 

At  the.  Atlanta  Joumal-Coi^stitution  and  AJC.com, 
\ice  president  of  advertising  sales  Eric  Myers  said  a 
consultative  approach  to  sales  allows  the  ad  team  to 
focus  less  on  products  and  more  on  “moments  in  time.” 

‘We  try  to  get  advertisers  to  walk  through  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  their  pain  points  that  they  foresee  over  the 
next  calendar  year,  where  they  need  to  grab  business 
from  their  competition.  It  gives  my  sales  force  a  good 
framework,  and  then  they  can  introduce  them  to  all  of 
our  complex  ad  solutions  that  share  a  common  goal,” 
Myers  explained. 


Data  isn’t  just  for  publishers,  circulation  managers 
and  marketing  minds  to  parse.  It  can  offer  invaluable 
information  for  sales  teams  too,  allowing  them  rich 
insight  into  audience  trends  and  behaviors,  enabling 
sales  to  help  their  advertisers  build  campaigns  based 
on  them.  Here’s  where  sales  and  marketing  and  circu¬ 
lation  need  to  have  some  coherence  and  cooperation 
in  gathering  data,  mining  it,  and  messaging  it— but,  all 
this  takes  resources. 

When  we  think  of  audience  data,  images  of  numbers 
crunching  and  behavioral  modeling  comes  to  mind,  but 
for  newspapers  with  limited  staff  and  limited  budgets, 
gleaning  insight  about  readers  is  more  grassroots  in 
nature. 

Bill  Brod,  publisher  and  CEO  of  the  Syracuse  New 
Times,  publishes  a  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  just  21. 
“We  are  a  small,  efficient,  nimble,  but  powerful  team,” 
he  said.  “We’re  a  small  company,  and  we  don’t  have 
those  resources... We  do  a  lot  of  our  analysis  organi¬ 
cally.  We  spend  time  on  the  street.  We  survey  people. 
We  put  things  into  the  paper  and  ask  people  to  respond 
to  them.  We  spend  only  the  resources  we  can  afford 
to  analyze  readership.  We  don’t  have  statisticians  on 
staff.” 

And  sometimes  that’s  enough  to  get  your  know 
your  readership  and  precisely  what  they  want.  ‘We’re 
a  weekly,  in  arts,  dining,  and  entertainment.  We  tell 
people  what  their  options  are  with  their  discretionary 
time  and  income.” 

Data  is  increasingly  important  not  just  to  audience/ 
circulation  development.  Myers  noted  that  leverag¬ 
ing  DMPs— data-management  platforms— allows  for 
richer  data  mining  and  management  for  the  client. 
“Depending  on  the  level  of  data  the  client  has  and  the 
cleanliness  of  it— and  determining  that  can  be  a  tedious 
process— we  can  match  that  data  to  information  about 
the  marketplace,  as  well  as  to  our  reader-subscriber- 
\iewer  base,  in  order  to  come  up  with  an  optimized 
buy.” 
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5. 

VHiat  data  are  you  regularly  looking  at,  and 
how  are  you  taking  that  data  and  turning  it  into 
something  that’s  actionable  for  your  clients? 


Advertisers  want  a  return  on  their  investments,  and 
they’re  hip  to  the  audience  data  publishers  can  now 
reap  from  their  digital  publishing  ventures.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  they  want  to  speak  to  their  target  audiences  ^^ith 
targeted  messaging.  While  the  newspapers  published 
in  the  print-centric  centuries  offered  exposure  to  a 
broad  audience,  spanning  demographics,  today  the 
expectation  is  to  deploy  ads  with  laser-like  precision. 

“Advertisers  are  not  necessarily  focused  on  circula¬ 
tion,  but  who  we  are  circulating  to,”  Moses  said.  “The 
value— and  ultimately  the  results— are  driven  by  reach¬ 
ing  the  right  readers.  Selling  data  and  information  is 
critical  to  success. 

“Newspapers  now  have  two  products:  our  content 
and  our  data,”  he  added.  “Our  ability  to  match  our 
beha^^oral  profile  groups,  through  an  enhanced  suite  of 
print  and  digital  products. ..(marrying)  advertiser  client 
data  to  those  profile  groups,  is  invaluable.” 

6. 

How  are  you  generating  buzz  about  our  mobile 
apps  and  mobile  Web  advertising  opportunities? 


In  April,  Pew  Research  Center  published  its  State 
of  the  News  Media  2015  study,  which  noted  digital 
advertising  (including  mobile  ads)  had  tallied  $50.7 
billion  in  revenue  in  2014— $19  billion  of  which  was 
derived  from  mobile  advertising,  up  78  percent  over 
the  prerious  year. 

'fo  label  mobile-Web  and  mobile-app  publishing  an 
“opportunity”  is  understatement.  It’s  a  necessity  for 
news  publishers,  now,  though  it  often  proves  elusive  for 
smaller  papers. 

“As  we  look  to  build  our  team,  we’re  looking  for  a 
skill  set  and  a  mentality  more  than  media  sales  experi¬ 
ence,”  said  Meg  Boyer,  rice  president  of  sales  and 
marketing  at  the  Idaho  Statesman. 

‘“foday,  it’s  more  critical  that  we  find  sales  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  willing  and  eager  to  adapt  to  change, 
who  take  a  consultative  approach,  and  who  are  tuned 
in  to  the  latest  technology.  It’s  not  critical  that  candi¬ 
dates  have  sold  mobile  marketing  solutions  before,  but 
it  is  critical  that  they  engage  Arith  that  technology  and 
understand  how  critical  it  is  to  our  business.” 

Ron  Clausen  agreed.  He’s  the  advertising  sales  man¬ 


ager  at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  where  a  tech-sawy 
sales  force  has  become  increasingly  important.  “I  think 
that  a  fundamental  factor  in  a  salesperson’s  ability  to 
build  trust  and  credibility  Arith  potential  customers  is 
their  understanding  and  belief  in  the  products  they  sell. 
That  said,  a  person  that  does  not  have  experience  ^rith 
the  product  vrill  always  struggle  convincing  a  client  of 
its  value... I  think  that  attention  to  this  important  skill 
set  (and)  attribute  in  a  company’s  hiring  and  training 
strategies  should  be  a  priority  if  it  is  not  being  done 
already.” 

7. 

How  are  you  inspiring  advertisers  to  leverage  our 
digital  channels  for  video  campaigns? 


Business  Insider  uriter  Mark  Hoelzel  pointed  out 
that  online  rideo  ads  often  gamer  three  times  the 
number  of  clicks  than  other  t>pes  of  ads.  Though  the 
cost  of  creating  digital  ad  campaigns  are  certainly  more 
expensive  than  creating  a  static  graphic  ad,  Hoelzel 
noted  how  a  recent  BI  Intelligence  report  revealed  that 
“prices  are  steadily  declining  as  more  publishers  rush 
into  rideo,  and  placements  open  up.” 

In  addition  to  a  team  of  journalists  ‘Srith  a  capital  J,” 
according  to  Myers,  at  the  Journal-Constitution,  there 
is  a  growing  team  of  other  talented  creative  profession¬ 
als.  “We’ve  been  ramping  up  our  digital  and  tech  staff, 
and  they’ve  been  blending  well.” 

“As  far  as  mobile  and  rideo  goes,  we  reach  out  for 
partners  or  rely  on  our  owm  rideographers  on  staff,” 
he  said.  “But,  again,  we’re  looking  for  that  ‘moment  in 
time’  sales  opportunity.  Rather  than  just  selling  rideo 
because  it’s  hot,  we  integrate  that  in  a  complete  solu¬ 
tion.  If  a  groceiy  chain  wants  to  compete  for  market 
share  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  tailgate  season,  we’ll 
show  up  with  a  plan  that  may  include  a  rideo  compo¬ 
nent  that  makes  sense.” 

8. 

How  are  you  succeeding  in  creating  ad  programs 
that  leverage  all  of  our  platforms  and  publishing 
channels? 


Here’s  where  audience  insight  comes  into  play  again. 
To  create  advertising  campaigns  that  span  the  products 
and  platforms,  ad  managers  should  be  able  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  how  each  of  the  products  are  uniquely  able 
to  connect  advertiser  with  a  coveted,  highly  targeted 
audience— and  how  wmking  in  conjunction  with  one 
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Today,  it’s  more  critical  that  we  find  sales  professionals 
who  are  willing  and  eager  to  adapt  to  change. 


another,  print,  digital,  and  mobile  gives  the  advertiser 
the  best  return  on  investment. 

Sounds  easy,  but  it’s  not. 

Ad  sales  execs  have  to  be  agile,  said  Douglas,  who 
acknowledges  that  trying  to  sell  ads  into  all  the  publi¬ 
cations,  channels,  and  platforms  feels  a  lot  like  “talk¬ 
ing  out  of  both  sides  of  my  mouth”— one  day,  highly 
focused  on  digital  grov^th;  the  next,  cognizant  of  the 
print  goals. 

‘“nie  business  changes  and  the  products  change  so  rap¬ 
idly,  so  you  have  to  stay  up  to  speed  on  all  of  it,”  she  said. 

9. 

How  are  you  using  tools  and  technology  to  better 
manage  your  time,  to  better  communicate  with 
your  clients,  or  enhance  your  sales  process? 


For  ad-sales  personnel,  there’s  a  lot  of  information  to 
manage,  lots  of  balls  to  juggle,  lots  of  pipelines  to  plan, 
and  goals  to  attain.  Publishers  seek  salespeople  who 
embrace  technology,  and  use  tools  to  smartly  manage 
time,  information,  and  communication. 

Newspapers  need  to  attract  sales  professionals  who 
are  comfortable  in  a  culture  of  technological  innova¬ 
tion.  Technology  drives  everything  at  today’s  news 
organizations.  It’s  how  content  is  distributed,  how 
business  is  done.  Even  the  most  rhetorically  sav^y 
sales  pros  will  flounder  in  this  new  age  of  publishing  if 
they’re  reluctant  about  the  tools  and  technologies. 

10. 

Have  you  leveraged  professioiial  development, 
continuing  education,  and  networicing 
opportunities,  and  to  what  benefit? 

At  Digital  First  Media,  the  ad  team  receives  some 
form  of  training  every  week.  These  are  face-to-face, 
in-person  training  sessions,  according  to  Douglas.  And 
that’s  important,  because  the  whole  business  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  is  about  developing  and  nurturing  relation¬ 
ship.  Tools  like  work-at-your-own-pace  webinars  aren’t 
always  elTective  for  ex^jeriential,  hands-on  learners. 

For  the  ad  sales  team  at  the  JouTnal-Constitution, 
parent  company  Cox  Media  Group  protades  frequent 
and  formal  training  programs,  according  to  Myers— es- 
jiecially  related  to  the  ever-evol\ing  digital  space.  “We 
just  completed  a  training  program  here,  and  our  entire 
sales  force  earned  diplomas.  Both  our  legacy  and  our 
newer  sellers  all  said  it  was  very  strong  training.  So  at 
the  brass-tax  level,  we  have  opportunities  like  that.” 


Myers  also  created  a  cross-function  culture:  “We 
have  account  concierge  teams  that  are  focused  on 
creating  large  campaigns  that  are  truly  unique  and 
creative,  and  leverage  all  of  our  assets.  We  have 
representatives  on  the  team  from  the  creative  side, 
the  digital  side,  ad  sales,  marketing,  and  audience 
and  circulation.  They’re  all  highly  knowledgeable 
about  all  of  the  assets  we  have  at  our  disposal,  and 
they  work  together  as  a  team  on  a  common  prob¬ 
lem  or  campaign  goal.” 

An  advertising  sales  team  member  that  manages 
to  seek  out  opportunities,  taking  full  advantage  of 
inexpensive  or  perfectly  free  learning  and  network¬ 
ing  events,  is  an  ad  pro  that  demonstrates  ingenui¬ 
ty  and  professional  passion.  But  publishers  should 
also  take  heed  of  what’s  missing  here— how  their 
ad  teams  are  newly  challenged,  constantly  learn¬ 
ing,  and  thus,  very  much  in  need  of  professional 
development  support.  Now  it’s  up  to  newspaper 
organizations  to  match  the  right  people  to  the  new 
role,  and  equip  them  with  the  tools  and  knowledge 
they  need  to  be  successful  in  it.  ■ 
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THE  WEYBRET  FAMILY 

HAS  SOLD 

LODI  (CA)  NEWS-SENTINEL 
10,600  daily  circulation 


TO 

CENTRAL  VALLEY  NEWS-SENTINEL  INC. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  Weybret  family 
in  this  transaction. 


CAL  D\  M,  Inc. 

a  suhsidiar>  of  Dirks.  \  an  Ksseii  Miirras 
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Transforming  Your 
Local  Sales  Model 

AUGUST  6  -7,  2015  IN  CHICAGO 


Growing  Market  Share 

Leveraging  Your  Value  Proposition  to  Recruit  the  Best 
Packaging  for  Profit 

Change  Your  Culture —Change  Your  Team 
Sales  Compensation  and  Incentives 
Making  Programmatic  Non-Problematic 
How  Great  Coaches  are  Coaching 

Digital  Marketing  Services  Sales  and  Profit  Management  ^ 
The  Very  Best  Sales  Presentations 
Developing  Leaders  that  Really  Lead  ^  : 

Resolving  Outside  Sales  Conflict 


Date:  August  6-7,  2015 

Venue:  Law  offices  of  Seyfarth  Shaw  LLP 
The  Citadel,  131  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60603 

Registration  fees 

Inland  members:  $495  Non-members:  $750 

Each  additional  participant  from  the  same 
newspaper  saves  30%  —  $350  members, 

$525  non-members 

Hotel 

Blackstone  Renaissance  Chicago  Hotel 
636  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60605 
(312)  447-0955  Rate:  $184  single/double 


INLAND 

n  t  -T  FE  S  S  ASSOCIATION 


Register  at  www.inlandpress.org/calendar/ 

For  information  contact  Karla  Zander,  Manager  of  Research  and 
Membership  Services:  kzander(5>inlandpress.org  or  (847)  795-0380 
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an  in\ite  to  Facebook  Instant  anytime 
soon?  The  ^^Titing  is  on  the  wall,  at 
least  as  far  as  Facebook  is  concerned- 
work  on  speeding  up  your  mobile 
website. 

“As  more  people  get  their  news 
on  mobile  de\aces,  we  want  to  make 
the  experience  faster  and  richer  on 
Facebook,”  said  Facebook  product 
manager  Michael  Reckhow.  “To  date, 
however,  these  stories  take  an  aver¬ 
age  of  eight  seconds  to  load,  by  far  the 
slowest  single  content  t^^pe  on  Face- 
book.” 

People  may  think  Facebook’s  motif 
in  partnering  with  news  organizations 
is  all  about  greed,  but  my  reading  is  it 
all  comes  down  to  user  experience.  It’s 
\\"hat’s  generally  behind  all  the  annoy¬ 
ing  changes  to  their  news  feed  aJgo- 
I'ithms,  and  in  this  case,  they’re  right. 


Stories  uploaded  to  Facebook 
Instant  have  no  lag  time  when  users 
click  on  the  content.  On  top  of  that, 
Facebook  will  make  these  stories  look 
fantastic  on  mobile  detices,  complete 
with  tools  that  allow  users  to  zoom  in 
and  explore  high-resolution  photos  by 
tilting  your  phone  and  the  ability  to 
like  and  comment  on  individual  parts 
of  an  article. 

Meanwhile,  many  news  websites 
remain  bloated  wTecks  bogged  dowm 
with  bad  coding  and  too  many  ads, 
especially  those  without  the  resources 
of  many  of  their  larger  counterparts.  If 
publishers  don’t  w^ant  to  see  their  new's 
stories  potentially  squeezed  out  of 
readers’  new's  feeds,  a  focus  on  mobile 
experience  is  paramount. 

Facebook  is  hardly  alone  in  this 
emphasis  on  improving  mo\ie  \iew^- 
ing  experience.  Back  in  April,  Google 
announced  an  update  in  its  SEO  algo¬ 


rithm  (nicknamed  “Mobile-geddon”) 
that  favors  mobile-friendly  w^ebsites, 
ranking  them  higher  in  searches. 

Bcisically,  Facebook  has  put  the 
entire  publishing  world  on  notice. 
You  can  either  partner  ^vith  the  social 
media  giant  to  create  a  Facebook- 
approved  user  experience,  or  work  to 
improve  w'hat’s  viewed  as  your  lack¬ 
luster  attempts  at  mobile  publishing. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  your  content 
better  load  fast,  or  you  11  be  left  on  the 
outside,  looking  in.  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  robtomoe@. 
gmail.com. 
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By  Rob  Tornoe 


ITHOUT  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST,  NEWSPAPER  COMICS 
AND  THE  BUSINESS  OF  MODERN-DAY  SYNDICATION  MIGHT 
NEVER  HAVE  EXISTED. 


Back  in  1895,  Richard  Outcault,  a  technical  artist 
for  Joseph  Pulitzer’s  New  York  World,  began  draw¬ 
ing  “Hogan’s  Alley,”  featuring  the  Yellow  Kid  as  its 
lead  character.  Gradually,  the  strip  became  more  and 
more  popular,  emd  in  1896 
Outcault  was  lured  away 
to  draw  ‘Yellow  Kid”  for 
William  Randolph  Hearst’s 
New  York  Journal. 

The  “funnies”  became 
serious  business  over¬ 
night,  with  both  news¬ 
papers  using  their  o\vn 
versions  of  the  Yellow  Kid 
to  get  the  upper  hand  in 
a  battle  over  circulation 
(the  often  crude  and  \’iil- 
gar  comics  caused  readers 
to  label  the  battle  as  “yel¬ 
low  journalism”). 

Hearst,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  se¬ 
quential  art  and  recur¬ 
ring  characters  to  newspaper  readers  with  Jimmy 
Sinnerton’s  feature  “The  Little  Bears”  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  began  syndicating  comics 
and  other  features.  In  1914  he  consolidated  all  his 
company's  syndication  enterprises  under  one  ban¬ 
ner,  thus  launching  King  Features  and  creating  an 
entirely  new  industry. 

These  days,  the  pressure  of  digital  media  and  the 
gro^vth  of  mobile  have  created  challenges  for  syndi¬ 
cates  to  remain  relevant  and  keep  up  wth  the  demand 
from  media  companies  as  they  adapt  to  a  changing 
environment. 


How  today’s 
syndicates  are 
moving  with 
the  online  and 
mobile  timds 


SHOULD  SYNDICATES  BE  WORRIED? 

Michael  Cavna,  the  man  behind  the  Washin^on 
Post’s  Comic  Riffs  blog,  is  about  as  plugged  in  to  the 
industry  as  anyone.  So  when  he  says  syndicates  should 
be  worried  that  their  slow 
approach  to  change  will  end 
up  hurting  their  business, 
they  should  listen. 

“With  the  decline  of  print, 
traditional  comic  strips  aren’t 
as  popular  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  this  creates  a  big 
problem  for  syndicates,”  said 
Cavna,  noting  that  the  best 
artists  will  choose  to  work  at 
places  like  PLxar,  where  both 
the  money  and  career  path 
are  better.  “If  syndicates  had 
a  problem  selling  a  bril¬ 
liant  comic  strip  like  ‘Cul  de 
Sac,’  how  are  they  going  to 
sell  features  in  the  future  if 
all  the  best  talent  has  gone 

elsewhere?” 

Certainly,  the  problems  in  the  market  weren’t  caused 
by  sjmdicates.  Much  of  the  blame  can  be  placed  at 
the  feet  of  fearful  editors  who  don’t  care  to  learn  how 
comics  work  online  and  are  paralyzed  by  the  thought 
of  angiy'  readers  complaining  when  outdated  strips  like 
“Maiy  Worth”  are  dropped.  But  Cavna  thinks  syndi¬ 
cates  need  to  shake  things  up  more  if  they  expect  to 
survive  well  into  the  21st  centuiy'. 

An  example  he  cites  is  the  collapse  of  United  Media., 
a  century-old  s>Tidicate  which  saw  its  parent  company, 
E.W.  Scripps,  sell  away  the  rights  to  its  two  largest 
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features,  “Peanuts”  and  “Dilbert.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Cavna,  part  of  Jean  Schulz’s 
decision  to  leave  United  after  60  years 
was  the  syndicate  didn’t  adapt  quickly 
enough  online,  forcing  “Peanuts”  to 
play  “catch-up”  in  terms  of  difterent 
media  platforms. 

So  how  are  Hearst’s  modern-day 
successors  doing? 

KING  FEATURES 

It  seems  fitting  that  King  Features 
is  celebrating  its  100th  anniversary  in 
an  era  of  great  change  for  the  syndica¬ 
tion  business.  With  feature  sales  flat 
across  the  industry.  King  and  other 
sjTidicates  have  been  forced  to  exam¬ 
ine  their  business  strateg)^  to  remain 
relevant  for  the  future. 

King  was  one  of  the  first  s)Tidicates 
to  fully  embrace  the  digital  disruption 
of  comics  strips  with  their  Comics 
Kingdom  module.  Free  to  newspapers 
(who  can  also  sell  ads  against  it  on 
their  pages),  Comics  Kingdom  allows 


readers  to  view  and  share  comic  strips 
and  other  features  from  King’s  offer¬ 
ings.  Despite  plateauing  in  popularity, 
the  module  still  boasts  150  clients, 
including  Philly.com,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

“We’re  a  diverse  company,”  said 
King  Features  editor  Brendan  Bur- 
ford.  “We  need  to  be  where  readers 
want  to  engage  our  content.” 

In  that  vein,  Comics  Kingdom  isn’t 
just  a  module,  it  is  also  its  own  do¬ 
main,  where  readers  have  the  choice  of 
wewing  comics  for  free,  or  paying  for  a 
premium  subscription  ($1.99  a  month 
or  $19.99  a  year)  that  removes  ads 
from  the  site  and  allows  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  a  section  featuring  classic  vintage 
cartoons  from  King  Features’  archives. 

In  the  realm  of  puzzles.  King  has 
taken  the  unique  approach  of  taking 
three  of  the  most  popular  crossword 
and  Soduku  features  and  offering 
them  as  app-ready  modules:  Cross¬ 
word  Module  and  Soduku  Module. 
Both  integrate  seamlessly  into  any 


developer’s  app  and  are  fully  custom¬ 
izable,  including  the  ability  to  insert 
unique  ad  code. 

But  like  most  syndicates.  King’s 
main  focus  for  newspapers  remains 
their  print  sales.  In  May,  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Danish  comic  strip  “Womo” 
(Universal  Uclick)  as  a  backdrop, 

King  launched  the  Swedish  comic 
strip  “Carpe  Diem,”  created  by  Niklas 
Eriksson,  into  80  newspapers,  an 
astounding  number  in  today’s  rocky 
economic  environment. 

Inspired  by  “The  Far  Side”  and 
“Bizarro,”  “Carpe  Diem”  takes  timeless 
situations  that  happen  in  daily  life  and 
spin  them  on  their  head,  casting  them 
anywhere  from  the  dawn  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  modern-day  couch  potatoes, 
and  eveiy^  day  in-bebveen. 

“I  chalk  up  ‘Carpe  Diem’s’  success  to 
the  fact  that  it’s  quick  and  funny,”  said 
Burford,  who  also  noted  that  its  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  feature  in  Scandinawa  was  a 
tremendous  selling  point.  “It  validates 
the  notion  that  although  business 
might  be  difficult  in  the  newspaper 
business,  I  think  if  you  come  out  with 
an  idea  people  find  funny,  it  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  a  hit.” 


UNIVERSAL  UCLICK 

King  Features  wasn’t  the  only 
syndicate  to  have  a  huge  comic  success 
this  year.  “Phoebe  and  Her  Unicorn” 
has  Universal  Uclick  president  John 
Gl5mn  beaming  as  his  team  was  able  to 
launch  Dana  Simpson’s  unique  comic 
strip  into  more  than  100  newspapers. 

“For  our  sales  team  to  get  more  than 
100  pa3ang  clients  for  a  new  comic 
in  this  challenging  market  speaks 
not  only  to  their  hard  work,  but  to 
the  high  quality  of  Dana  Simpson’s 
creation,”  Glynn  said.  “I  can  firmly  say 
I  now  believe  in  unicorns.” 

The  strip,  which  tells  the  story  of  a 
unique  relationship  between  a  9-year- 
old  girl  and  an  arrogant  unicorn,  was 
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“I  do  know  going  back  to  the  days  when  we^had 
three  new  launches  a  year  seems  crazy/’  ^  " 


the  2009  winner  of  the  AmEizon/Uni- 
versal  Uclick  Comic  Strip  Superstar 
Contest.  After  winning  the  contest, 
“Phoebe  and  Her  Unicorn”  was  placed 
on  GoComics.com,  Uclick’s  popular 
comics  website,  where  it  quickly  shot 
into  the  top  30  most-viewed  features. 

The  strip’s  online  popularity  led  to 
a  book  deal  with  Andrews  McMeel 
Publishing  and  both  helped  sales  reps 
conwnce  reluctant  editors  that  the 
strip  would  be  a  popular  addition  to 
their  comics  pages. 

“We’re  using  more  of  a  ‘Moneyball’ 
approach  to  features,”  said  Glynn, 
who  touted  last  year’s  success  Yvith  the 
Danish  comic  strip  “Wumo”  as  a  nice 
1-2  for  Universal  Uclick.  “If  we  can 
have  data  and  analysis  that  help  sup¬ 
port  a  hunch  about  a  feature,  we  can 


help  editors  make  informed  decisions 
about  the  products  they  purchase.” 

Despite  the  back-to-back  success, 
Glynn  notes  there’s  less  of  an  appetite 
among  editors  for  new  comic  strips. 

“I  don’t  know  if  these  new  measuring 
tools  are  going  to  change  the  way  we 
approach  launches,”  Glynn  said.  “But  I 
do  know  going  back  to  the  days  when 
we  had  three  new  launches  a  year 
seems  crazy.” 

Online,  GoComics.com  continues 
to  be  Uclick’s  most  popular  product 
by  far,  boasting  more  than  70  million 
pages  \iews  a  month  and  more  than 
1.8  million  monthly  unique  Yisitors. 
Many  come  daily  to  see  archived 
versions  of  “Calvin  &  Hobbes,”  which 
continues  to  be  the  site’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  feature.  In  fact,  when  “Calvin  & 


Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watterson 
returned  to  comics  briefly  and  drew 
a  handful  of  “Pearls  Before  Swine” 
comics,  the  resulting  traffic  crashed 
GoComics.com  for  the  first  time  ever. 

Uclick  also  has  a  toehold  in  the 
mobile  space  \vith  its  GoComics  app 
continuing  to  be  a  popular  download 
for  smEutphone  and  tablet  users. 
Counting  more  than  200,000  users, 
the  app  can  be  downloaded  for  free,  but 
for  a  monthly  subscription  of  $0.99, 
users  are  treated  to  an  enhanced  expe¬ 
rience  featuring  no  ads,  a  customizable 
homepage  and  exclusive  membership 
discounts. 

In  addition,  Uclick  also  hosts  a 
wide  assortment  of  HTML5  Games 
which  are  fully  customizable  for  both 
developers  and  Web  editors.  USA 


Phoebe  and  Her  Unicorn 


I  do  "X  I  We  will  have^ 
that  at  1 1  to  exchange 
school.  /  V  tips. 
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Adam  Zyglis 


Today  has  created  a  popular  online 
vertical  around  the  crossword  puzzles 
of  Timothy  Parker,  USA  Today’s  cross¬ 
word  editor,  who  is  also  syndicated 
by  Uclick.  In  fact,  Andrews  McMeel 
also  publishes  the  popular  USA  Today 
Crosswords  app  for  the  iPhone. 

Despite  these  digital  success  stories 
and  the  popularity  of  online  games 
and  comics,  Uclick  still  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  sell  clients  on  the  popularity 
of  these  features  for  their  websites  and 
mobile  platforms. 

“I  think  most  editors  continue  to  see 
their  website  as  a  breaking  news  plat¬ 
form,  but  as  far  as  regular  features  like 
comics  and  puzzles,  you  really  have  to 
search  for  those  features,”  said  Glynn. 
“It’s  incumbent  on  us  to  help  them  un¬ 
derstand  to  stop  thinking  of  comics  as 
a  cost,  and  instead  realize  it’s  a  great 
way  to  earn  more  revenue  and  keep 
readers  on  your  site  longer.” 

CREATORS  SYNDICATE 

Deep  inside  their  sunny  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif., 
the  staff  at  Creators  have  embraced 
digital  and  uncovered  a  new  revenue 
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stream  in  the  most  unlikely  place- 
old  columns. 

Star  Parker,  a  conservative  firebrand 
who  created  waves  back  in  February  af¬ 
ter  calling  President  Obama’s  remarks 
about  Christianity  “verbal  rape,”  was 
syndicated  by  Scripps  Howard  News 
Service  before  the  syndicate  shut  down 
in  late  2013.  Creators  took  a  leap  and 
bundled  a  collection  of  her  columns 
into  an  eBook,  “Blind  Conceit,”  which 
sold  remarkably  well  through  their 
subsidiary,  Sumner  Books. 

David  Yontz,  Creators  managing 
editor,  said  they  now  have  about  70 
eBooks  for  sale  and  it  has  proven  to  be 
a  lucrative  revenue  stream.  “Many  are 
collections  of  syndicated  columns  we 
bundle  together.  It’s  nice  because  we 
can  do  it  fairly  easily  with  not  a  lot  of 
manpower.” 

Despite  the  success  of  their  prose 
eBooks,  Yontz  said  up  until  now  Cre¬ 
ators  has  been  reluctant  to  go  down 
the  path  of  comic  strip  eBooks  due  to 
the  man-hours  involved  in  their  de¬ 
sign.  However,  with  the  release  of  an 
eBook  featuring  a  collection  of  “Dog’s 
of  C-Kennel”  comics,  Yontz  said  his 
team  is  developing  a  template  to  make 


it  easier  to  sell  more. 

Like  King  and  Uclick,  online  puzzles 
have  continued  to  be  a  growing  feature 
for  Creators.  They  distribute  Stanle>^ 
Newman’s  popular  crossword  puzzle 
“Netword”  to  hundreds  of  sites  through 
a  Java  applet,  which  is  easy  to  embed 
onto  most  websites  and  updates  daily. 

“Newman’s  crossword  has  always 
been  a  popular  feature  in  print,  and  is 
very  popular  online,”  said  Mary  Ann 
Skinner,  the  assistant  managing  editor 
?LtNewsday  where  Newman  is  also 
their  long-time  crossword  editor. 

As  far  as  comics  are  concerned.  Cre¬ 
ators  has  taken  a  step  back,  deciding 
not  to  launch  as  many  new  features  in 
this  environment.  Their  one  launch 
this  year,  a  panel  comic  by  Daniel 
Bryer  called  “Long  Story  Short,”  began 
in  development  on  Creators’  Alpha 
Comedy  website  before  launching 
wdth  mixed  success,  landing  in  the 
pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a 
handful  of  other  papers. 

‘The  comics  page  is  typically  slow  to 
take  on  new  stuff,  and  it’s  a  slow  de¬ 
cline  right  now  in  the  industry,”  Yontz 
said.  “Our  bottom  line  closely  follows 
the  bottom  line  of  newspapers.” 
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WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS 
SERVICE  &  SYNDICATE 

While  most  syndicates  seem  to 
be  finding  some  success  syndicating 
their  interactive  games  and  puzzles, 
over  at  the  Washington  Post  News 
Sendee  &  Syndicate,  the  2012  merger 
\Nnth  Bloomberg  News  has  created  a 
powerhouse  that  serves  more  than 
1,200  publications.  The  news  service, 
which  features  everything  from  politi¬ 
cal  commentary  to  travel  and  fashion, 
includes  delivery  options,  such  as 
the  ability  to  digitally  upload  stories 
directly  into  a  client’s  content  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

In  fact,  demand  for  the  content 
was  so  high  that  the  Post  began  to 
offer  the  National  Weekly,  a  weekly 
print  edition  featuring  the  Post's 
best  overage  of  news,  politics  and 
world  events.  The  publication,  which 
launched  back  in  October,  frees  up 
newsrooms  to  focus  on  local  issues 
and  offers  two  possible  revenue 
streams— one  from  a  subscription  fee 
charged  to  subscribers  to  receive  the 
insert,  and  two  blank  pages  clients 
can  sell  local  ads  into. 

But  much  like  Creators,  comics 


editor  Amy  Lago  noted  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  tough  for  new  features.  The 
Post’s  two  recent  comic  launches, 
Dave  Blazek’s  panel  cartoon  “Loose 
Parts”  (pre^^ously  syndicated  by 
Tribune  Media  Services)  and  Darrin 
Bell’s  RFK  Award-winning  political 
cartoons,  have  has  modest  success 
adding  clients. 

“Times  are  tough  all  over,  it’s  slow 
and  steady,”  said  Lago,  who  noted 
that  time-crunched  editors  are  so 
focused  on  putting  out  their  newspa¬ 
per  that  a  full  page  of  syndicated  ma¬ 
terial  just  becomes  less  important. 

One  big  success  at  the  Post  is 
Brian  Crane’s  popular  comic  strip 
“Pickles,”  which  is  celebrating  its 
25th  anniversary  this  year  and  now 
appears  on  over  900  newspapers 
worldwide.  But  don’t  tell  Lago  the 
strip’s  success  is  based  on  the  fact 
“Pickles”  main  characters  are  a 
couple  in  their  70s. 

“Yes,  it  does  appeal  to  older  readers, 
but  ‘Pickles’  manages  to  be  funny  with 
a  broad  sense  of  humor,”  said  Lago.  “It 
also  has  a  ^vry  sense  of  humor  wth- 
out  offending  anyone.  So  editors  love 
that.” 


CAGLE  CARTOONS 

The  little  syndicate  that  could, 

Cagle  Cartoons  keeps  on  trucking  by 
remaining  focused  on  a  single  niche— 
the  editorial  page  (Note:  I  contribute 
cartoons  to  Cagle.com). 

Cagle  had  a  big  win  this  year  when 
Adam  Zyglis,  the  staff  cartoonist  for 
the  Buffalo  News  and  part  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  cartoon  package,  took  home 
the  2015  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Edito¬ 
rial  Cartooning.  Zyglis  became  the 
third  cartoonist  offered  in  the  Cagle 
Cartoons  package  to  take  home  a 
Pulitzer  in  the  last  five  years.  Mike 
Keefe  took  home  the  Pulitzer  in  2011 
for  his  Denver  Post  cartoons  and 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune  cartoons 
by  Steve  Sack  won  for  his  work  in 
2013. 

In  this  era  of  cost  cutting  at  news¬ 
papers,  Cagle’s  business  model  is  to 
be  inexpensive.  For  one  fee  (based 
on  a  publication’s  circulation  or  a 
website’s  traffic),  publishers  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  every  new  and  archived  car¬ 
toon  in  Cagle’s  extensive  database, 
w^hich  is  searchable  by  topic  and 
artist.  Cagle  also  refuses  to  charge 
delivery  fees  for  his  service,  noting 
digital  delivery  replaced  the  cost  of 
mailing  features  years  go. 

In  this  symbiotic  relationship,  the 
success  of  syndicates  is  largely  going 
to  follow  how  quickly  newspapers 
continue  to  adapt  to  these  changing 
times.  But  Cavna  thinks  they  don’t 
have  the  luxury  to  simply  sit  on  their 
thumbs  and  wait  on  entrenched 
editors. 

“New^spapers  continue  to  cater  to 
older  readers,  and  it’s  up  to  syndi¬ 
cates  to  comince  them  it’s  in  their 
best  interest  to  drop  older,  dated 
strips  in  favor  of  modern  strips 
that  can  attract  new  readers,”  said 
Cavna.  “It’s  time  to  ask  if  they’re 
really  willing  to  go  after  younger 
readers  or  if  they’ve  abdicated  the 
idea  entirely.”  ■ 
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Paul  Gigot,  the 
editorial  page  editor 
and  rice  president 
of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  has  been 
elected  chair  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  board. 
Gigot’s  career  at  The 


Wall  St  reet  Journal  spans  35  years. 


He  is  responsible  for  the  newspaper’s 


editorials,  op-ed  articles,  arts  criticism 


and  book  reriews.  He  also  directs  the 


editorial  pages  of  the  JournaTs  Asian 
and  European  editions  and  the  Opin- 
ionJournal.com  website.  Gigot  joined 
the  Journal  in  1980  as  a  reporter  in 
Chicago.  He  became  \heJoumaTs 
Asia  correspondent  in  1982.  He  won 
an  Overseas  Press  Club  award  for  his 


reporting  on  the  Philippines.  In  1984, 
Gigot  was  named  the  first  editorial 
page  editor  of  The  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal,  based  in  Hong  Kong.  In 
1987,  he  was  assigned  to  Washington, 
where  he  contributed  editorials  and  a 


weekly  column  on  politics,  “Potomac 
Watch,”  which  won  the  2000  Pulitzer 


Prize  for  commenta^^^ 


Sarah  Dunton  has  joined  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post's  mobile  innovations  team 
as  a  video  section  administrator  for 
the  launch  of  PostTV.  She  will  work  as 


She  is  also  part  of  the  Post  Sports  Live 
crew  and  runs  graphics  for  the  show. 

Paul  Norton  was  named  rice  presi¬ 
dent  of  sales  and  marketing  for  alfa 
CTP  Systems  Inc.,  a  major  supplier  of 
computer  to  plate  ser\dce  and  software 
workflow  solutions  to  the  newspaper 
industty.  Norton’s  career  has  been 
spent  with  technology  companies 
serNing  the  graphic  arts  and  me¬ 
dia  industry.  Most  recently,  he  was 
rice  president  of  sales  for  ECRM, 
managing  their  international  distri¬ 
bution  network.  In  prerious  roles,  he 
worked  with  enterprise  level  software 
and  integration  systems,  operating  in 
both  the  publishing  and  commercial 
media  markets. 


Stuart  Tiffen  has 
been  named  editor  of 
the  Windsor  (Calif.) 
Times.  Preriously, 
Tiffen  worked  for 
Sonoma  West  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  community 


journalism.  He  also  worked  overseas 


in  Germany  and  England. 


Clifford  Levy  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  editor  for  The  New  York 


a  hands-on  Web  producer  for  video,  Times.  In  his  new  role,  Levy  will  over¬ 
working  closely  with  the  Web  and  see  report  presentations  on  all  plat- 

rideo  aggregation  teams  to  source  and  forms  including  mobile,  home  page 
produce  video,  and  \vrite  blog  posts.  and  smartwatches.  Levy  began  his 
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career  at  the  Times  as  a  news  assistant 
on  the  foreign  desk  in  1990.  He  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  2003  for  a  series 
exposing  the  abuse  of  the  mentally  ill 
in  state-regulated  housing.  Before  his 
promotion,  LeNy  led  the  Times'  NYT 
Now  app  team. 

Ronald  A.  Mayo  has  been  named  rice 
president,  chief  financial  officer  and 
treasurer  for  Lee  Enterprises.  Most 
recently,  he  was  chief  financial  officer 
of  Halifax  Media  Group.  Mayo  also 
worked  for  MediaNews  Group  for  19 
years,  including  12  years  as  rice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer.  Before 
entering  the  media  industry,  Mayo 
was  an  audit  senior  manager  with 
Ernst  &  Young  in  Houston,  Texas. 


Robert  Rizzuto  has 
been  promoted  to 
assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  digital 
news  operation  for 
The  Republiean  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Rizzuto  first  joined 
Tlw  Republican  in  2010  as  an  over¬ 
night  multimedia  reporter.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  a  full-time  politics 
reporter  covering  politics  throughout 
the  2012,  2013  and  2014  campaign 
seasons.  In  his  new  role,  Rizzuto  will 


help  mold  the  coverage  provided  by 
reporters  and  photographers,  ^rith 
an  eye  toward  providing  digital-first, 
multimedia  reports. 


Elizabeth  Eck  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  Targeted  Me¬ 
dia,  the  Baltimore  Sun  Media  Group’s 
community  newspapers  group.  She  will 
oversee  BSMG’s  portfolio  of  community 
newspapers,  including  The  Aegis,  Tow- 
son  Times,  Arbutus  Times,  Baltimore 
Messenger,  Carroll  Eagle,  Catonsville 
Times,  Columbia  Flier,  Howard  County 
Times,  The  Jeffersonian,  Laurel  Leader, 
The  Record,  North  County  News,  North¬ 
east  Booster/Reporter  eind  the  Oxmngs 
Mills  Times.  A  27-year  veteran  of  the 
company,  Eck  has  been  a  copy  editor,  a 
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staff  writer  and  an  editor.  In  2008,  she 
was  named  senior  editor  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  County  community  newspapers. 
She  has  won  numerous  awards  from 
Suburban  Newspapers  of  America, 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists’ 
Maiy^land  Chapter  and  the  Mar>'land/ 
Delaware/D.C.  Press  Association. 

Ted  Shockley  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  for  the  Salisbury,  Md. 
Daily  Times  and  the  Delmarva  Media 
Group.  Shockley  wll  oversee  the 
Daily  Times,  nine  weekly  newspapers 
and  the  DelmarvaNow.com  website. 

In  2002,  Shockley  was  named  news 
editor  of  the  Eastern  Shore  News  and 
three  years  later,  he  was  named  edi¬ 
tor.  With  Shockley  as  lead  editor,  the 
Eastern  Shore  News  was  named  the 
most-honored  paper  in  its  Virginia 
Press  Association  circulation  group 
for  seven  of  the  last  11  years.  He  has 
also  won  state  awards  for  government, 
feature,  editorial  and  column  writing. 

N.  Christian  Anderson  III  has 
been  named  editor  and  publisher  of 
The  Register-Guard  in  Eugene,  Ore. 
Anderson  was  previously  publisher  of 
The  Oregonian  and  chairman  for  the 
Oregonian  Media  Group.  Prior  to  that, 
Anderson  worked  as  a  media  consul¬ 
tant  from  2007  to  2009  and  served 
as  CEO  of  the  Orange  County  (Calif.) 
Register  from  1999  to  2007. 

Dorothea  Herrey  has 
been  appointed  senior 
vice  president  for  The 
New  York  Times  event 
business,  NYT  Live. 
Herrey  is  responsible 
for  the  commercial 
aspects  of  all  Times’ 
conferences,  TimesTalks  and  other  live 
events  including  production,  market¬ 
ing,  digital  representation  and  revenue 
generation  from  sponsorships  sales  and 
delegate  participation.  Before  coming  to 
the  Times,  Herrey  was  head  of  The  Wall 
Street  JoumaFs  conference  business. 


a  Oahu  Publications, 
Inc.  has  named 
Aaron  J.  Kotarek 
vice  president  of 
circulation.  He 
is  responsible  for 
creating  innovative 
programs,  improv¬ 
ing  delivery  metrics  and  enhancing 
customer  service.  In  addition  to  over¬ 
seeing  circulation  duties  at  OPI’s  four 
daily  print  publications:  the  Honolulu 
Star-Advertiser  on  Oahu,  The  Garden 
Island  on  Kauai,  West  Hawaii  Today 
and  the  Hawaii  Tribune-Herald  on 
the  island  of  Hawaii,  Kotarek  also  will 
oversee  circulation  for  OPI’s  weekly 
publications,  monthly  magazines, 
niche  websites,  mobile  apps  and  social 
media  channels.  Prior  to  joining  OPI, 
he  was  vice  president  of  audience 
development  at  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader.  He  has  also  sen'^ed 


as  vice  president  of  circulation  and 
distribution  operations  at  the  Press- 
Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif,  and  held 
various  positions  with  several  large 
media  chains  including  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Morris  Communications, 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  Co.,  and 
Ottaway-Dow  Jones. 

Jenna  Polito  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Cloverdale  (Calif.)  Reveille,  part 
of  Sonoma  West  Publishers.  Polito 
joined  Sonoma  West  Publishers  in 
early  2014.  She  has  covered  local 


government,  education  and  break¬ 
ing  news,  contributing  regularly  to 
Sonoma  West  Publisher  newspapers, 
the  Windsor  Times,  Healdsburg 
Tribune  and  Reveille.  For  the  past 
two  months,  she  focused  increasingly 
on  the  Reveille,  writing  and  editing 
stories,  designing  and  laying  out  pages 
and  covering  the  weekly  activities  of 
the  community. 

Tribune  Publishing 
has  named  Denise 
Warren  as  president 
of  digital.  Warren 
will  oversee  the 
company’s  six  East 
Coast  newspapers. 

A  longtime  publish¬ 
ing  executive,  Warren  most  recently 
served  as  rice  president  of  digital 
operations  for  The  New  York  Times, 
where  she  is  credited  with  overseeing 


the  rimes’ digital  subscription  model. 
Warren  had  a  26-year-long  career 
with  the  Times  before  leaving  the 
company  in  October. 

Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  publish¬ 
er  Patrick  Dorsey  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Dorsey’s  publishing  career  began  with 
the  Gannett  Co.  in  1993  as  an  internal 
auditor  at  the  media  company’ s  cor¬ 
porate  offices  in  'Virginia.  He  was  then 
a  controller  for  Tucson  Newspapers, 
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I  lie.  in  Arizona:  director  of  finance  for 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co.  in  Spring- 
field,  Va.;  group  controller  for  Gannett 
Offset;  director  of  finance  iov  Florida 
Today,  and  group  controller  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  South  newspaper  group.  Dorsey 
was  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat  from  2005 
until  2012.  He  was  named  Herald- 
Tribune  Media  Group  publisher  in 
October  2012. 

Barry'  Rothfeld, 
publisher  of  the  New 
York  Poughkeepsie 
Journal,  has  re¬ 
tired  after  a  42-year 
eareer.  Since  2004, 
Rothfeld  served 
as  Xhe  Journals 
publisher.  He  began  his  career  in  1973 
jis  a  news  reporter  for  the  Journal 
Nexvs  in  Port  Chester  N.Y.  He  has 
also  sen'ed  as  publisher  of  the  Ithaaa 
Journal  from  1997-2004,  executive 
editor  of  the  Bingham  ton  Press  £sf 
Sun-Bulletin  from  1994'-1997>  and 
held  numerous  news  and  manage¬ 
ment  roles  at  the  Journal  News  in 
W^iite  Plains,  N.Y. 

Dean  Eckenroth.  publisher  of  the 
Coronado  Eagle  d  Journal,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publisher  Association. 
Eckenroth  has  been  a  member  of  the 
CNPA  board  of  directors  for  more 
than  16  years.  His  newspaper  career 
spans  more  than  five  decades.  He 
has  ser\'ed  as  president  and  owner 
of  Eagle  Newspapers  since  1990, 
publishing  the  Coronado  Eagle  d 
Journal,  Imperial  Beach  and  South 
Cou  n  ty  Eagle  ^  Times,  CORONADO 
Magazine  and  several  websites.  PreNd- 
ously,  Eckenroth  worked  for  Worrell 
Enterprises  and  Harte-Hanks  Com¬ 
munications  managing  newspaper 
operations,  including  the  Coronado 
Journal,  Coronado  Visitor  Magazine, 
Publisher’s  Offset,  The  Star-News, 
Imperial  Beach  Reminder  and  Pacific 
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Beach  Sentinel. 

Alex  Stepanian  has 
been  named  KBA 
North  America’s 
regional  sales  direc¬ 
tor.  Stepanian  will 
proride  additional 
customer  support  and 
satisfaction  ^vith  his 
knowledge  and  expertise  in  the  graphic 
arts  industIy^  Stepanian’s  sales  career 
spans  more  than  34  years  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Prior  to  joining  KBA  he 
w'as  district  sales  manager  \vith  three 
other  printing  press  manufacturers. 

Greg  Hailing  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  for  the  Standard-Examiner 
in  Ogden,  Utah.  Hailing  comes  to 
the  S-E  following  nearly  nine  years  at 
The  Elkhart  Truth.  During  that 
time,  his  newsroom  won  a  number  of 
awards  and  gained  national  attention 
for  its  coverage  of  the  effects  of  the 
Great  Recession  on  Elkhart.  Hailing 


later  moved  into  editing  and  manag¬ 
ing  newsrooms  in  Kansas  at  the  Leav¬ 
enworth  Times,  the  Hays  Daily  News 
and  the  Hutchinson  News. 

Colby  Cosh  has  been  appointed 
columnist,  editorial  and  comment  for 
Na  tional  Post  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Cosh 
will  be  writing  on  a  wide  range  of  top¬ 
ics  from  politics  to  science  and  hockey 


analytics.  Prior  Xo  joining  National  Post, 
Cosh  was  senior  editor  of  the  Alberta 
Report,  Alberta  correspondent  for  Ma¬ 
cleans  magazine  and  was  also  a  frequent 
contributor  to  National  Post’s  editorial 
board  from  2007-2009. 

Bryan  M.  Smylie 

has  been  named 
director  of  mili¬ 
tary  liaison  for  the 
San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  Working 
with  the  Union- 
Tribune's  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  sales  dirisions, 
Smylie  will  develop  key  relationships 
^rith  military  vendors,  suppliers  and 
organizations.  He  will  also  focus 
his  efforts  on  further  solidifying  the 
Union-Tribune’s  reputation  ^rithin  the 
military  community.  Prior  to  joining 
the  paper,  Smylie  sensed  as  chief  of 
staff  for  strategic  plans,  third  Marine 
Aircraft  Wing,  for  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  in  San  Diego. 


Marc  Frons,  senior  rice  president  and 
chief  information  officer  for  The  New 
York  Times,  has  resigned.  A  nine-year 
veteran  at  the  Times,  Frons  direct¬ 
ed  the  paper’s  technologies  through 
several  revolutions.  He  began  working 
at  the  Times  in  2006  as  chief  technol¬ 
ogy  officer  for  digital  operations.  He 
was  promoted  to  chief  information 
officer  in  2012.  ■ 


Marjorie  Miller  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
global  news  and  enterprise  for  Bie  Associated 
^  Press.  Miller  has  been  the  AP's  regional  editor  in 

Latin  America  since  late  2010.  During  her  four-and- 
a-half  years  as  Latin  America  editor.  Miller  was 
responsible  for  coverage  from  Latin  America  and 
^  the  Caribbean.  She  also  led  the  effort  to  create  the 

In  first  Spanish-language  AP  Stylebook.  Under  her 
leadership,  AP’s  coverage  in  Honduras.  Mexico  and 
Argentina  won  several  awards,  including  two  from  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  one  from  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  News  Editors  Batten  Medal,  and  one  from  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
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ICANONI 


Contact:  "  —  . 

Sales  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.com  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  >ve  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


ijJNewzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 
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Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales 
Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  :NT0 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


@  PCF 


Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines,  free  publications,  Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage,  zoned 
delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
www.pcfcorp.com 


Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 

Who  We  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of  your  printed 
newspapers  and  bound  volume  archives  which  you  can  store  online 
and  access  from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high 
resolution  scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  —  scan  in  batches,  and  pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original  scans  and  all  copies. 
No  partnership  is  required. 

How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published  history,  you  know  the 
value  of  your  printed  newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and  effectively  nullify 
physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Case  studies  and  testimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details; 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Rs  Business 
Directory,  piease  contact: 

E&P  Sales 

(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editorandpublisher.com 


E£fP 

EDITORe^PUBUSHKR. 


Media  Intelligence  ..  ni-4.r>*r-_i 

Partnerships  Direct  Data  Feeds 


Alliance  for  Audited  Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig,  Senior  Manager,  Marketing 

Phone:224-366-6412 

Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail:  Kristina.meinig@auditedmedia.com 
Website:  auditedmedia.com 

What  is  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media? 

The  Alliance  for  Audited  Media  is  a  nonprofit,  member- 
based  organization  that  empowers  North  America's 
leading  media  companies,  advertising  technology 
providers,  ad  agencies  and  advertisers  to  transact  with 
greater  trust  and  confidence.  Our  unique  membership 
defines  and  differentiates  us  from  other  organizations  and 
advocacy  groups  because  each  membership  division  has  a 
stake  in  the  organization: 

Publishers  present  a  verified  look  at  their  media  brands 
and  distribution  channels. 

Ad  tech  firms  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
transparency  and  adherence  to  industry  guidelines  for 
measurement  and  quality  standards. 

Advertising  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with  credible, 
comparable  AAM  data. 

Advertisers  gain  confidence  that  their  marketing  budgets 
are  invested  in  the  right  channels  and  outlets. 

Together,  these  AAM  constituencies  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  media  ecosystem,  collaborating  in  new  ways  to 
bring  transparency  to  a  changing  industry. 

How  We  Serve  the  Newspaper  industry 

Provide  advertisers  with  your  up-to-date  cross-media  data 
using  AAM's  sophisticated  database,  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center.  From  opt-in  newspaper  quarterly 
circulation  data  to  audited  monthly  web  metrics,  AAM's 
comprehensive  reports  and  analysis  tools  allow 
newspapers  to  show  potential  buyers  more  frequent, 
trusted  information  about  their  audience  and  reach  in 
their  distinct  markets. 

The  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the  source  for  media 
buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-media  newspaper  data  for 
nearly  2,000  AAM  and  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  (CAC) 
members.  And  with  AAM's  most  recent  frequent  reporting 
initiative,  the  Media  Intelligence  Center's  more  than  5,000 


active  users  are  provided  with  real  time,  comprehensive  metrics  across 
a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 


Novus  Media  Attests  to  the  Benefits  of 
AAM's  Frequent  Reporting  Program 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  more  frequent  circulation  reporting.  Melony 
Rios,  vice  president  client  services  at  Novus  Media  and  a 
member  of  AAM's  newspaper  buyers' committee, 
believes  continuous  cross-media  reporting  is  critical  to 
provide  a  larger,  clearer  view  of  the  audiences  buyers 
can  reach  via  their  brand.  As  publishers  introduce  new 
print  and  digital  products  to  the  market,  clients  need 
increasing  transparency  into  the  strength  of  those 
platforms.  And  it  is  especially  important  to  have  the 
most  current  digital  metrics  available  monthly.  Melony  Rios 

"The  quarterly  reports  from  the  Newspaper  Analyzer 
in  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  provide  transparency  into  current  and 
seasonal  circulation.  We  can  now  use  AAM  data  to  see  circulation  trends 
quarterly  and  year  over  year  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
happening  with  the  newspapers' printed  circulation  and  digital  media.  We 
need  quicker  access  because  today's  marketers  require  faster, 
more  intelligent  and  informed  buying  decisions.  Waiting  for  a  six-month 
statement  or  a  yearly  audit  is  not  conducive  to  today's  buying 
environment." 


Over  the  past  few  years,  newspapers'  publishing  plans  have  evolved  to 
reach  readers  across  platforms. Newspapers  still  produce  printed  content, 

1  but  they  also  touch  audiences  through  digital  editions,  pay-walled 
I  websites, Sunday  inserts,  affiliated  products  and  more.  Meanwhile,  buyers 
j  are  initiating  integrated  strategies  to  reach  consumers  using  these 
i  platforms.  And  they  want  faster,  better,  validated  data  to  help  shape  those 
strategies. 

AAM  created  the  Consolidated  Media  Report  in  the  late  2000s  as  a  way 
I  for  newspapers  to  communicate  their  cross-media  audience  stories  with 
!  the  authority  and  transparency  of  an  AAM  audit  Now  with  AAM's  frequent 
j  reporting  initiative,  newspapers  can  report  their  total  media  footprint 
I  directly  into  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  for  buyers  to  access  on  a 
i  quarterly  or  monthly  basis. 

I  Newspapers  and  buyers  have  worked  together  to  design  a  plan  to 
I  fundamentally  change  how  newspapers  report  their  cross-media  data  to 
I  the  marketplace  via  AAM.  In  return, the  newspaper  industry  has  been 
;  provided  with  a  comprehensive  database  of  the  up-to-date,  comparable 
i  circulation  and  audience  metrics  it  needs  to  successfully  transact  with  trust 


Business  Directory 


Libercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  should  a  newspaper  choose  your  solution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


Vision  Data's 


"Soup-to-Nuts"  ^ 

Advantage... 


What  it  can  mean  to  your  company: 

Since  Vision  Data  first  began  serving  newspapers  back  in  the  mid-70's,  we  have  been 
dedicated  to  providing  for  publishers'  changing  needs  with  the  development  and 
advancement  of  a  complete  suite  of  dynamic  internally  developed  software  appli¬ 
cations,  backed  by  superior  service  and  user  support. 


Our  practice  of  hiring  and  retaining  the  best  people  and  fostering  an  atmosphere 
of  team  innovation  have  allowed  a  solid  history  of  growth,  without  the  need  for 
merger  or  acquisition. 


The  result  of  our  unified  approach  to  development  is  a  huge  benefit  for  today's  pro¬ 
gressive  publisher;  a  complete  "Soup-to-Nuts"  menu  of  coordinated  sales,  customer 
service,  business  and  production  applications,  including: 


Online  tool  suite: 

Sales  Tablet,  CRM,  Order  entry,  more 

•  Website  customer  service  screens  for  subscribers,  carriers,  dealers,  classified  and  retail 
advertisers;  all  driven  directly  by  our  base  systems,  simplifying  usage  and  saving  time 
and  costs. Included  search  engine  creates  more  sales. 

•  Remote  account  management  for  outside  sales  reps  connects  directly  to  order  entry, 
ad  tracking, accounting,  reporting,  -  enabling  full  instant  field  functionality  with  full  CRM. 

Advertising: 

•  Single  database,  single  screen  entry  for  classified,  retail,  on-line,  preprints,  special  pack¬ 
ages,  etc  Campaign  management  suite,  CRM,  E-tears,  auto  proof  email,  etc  Total  func¬ 
tionality  in  a  single  application. 

Circulation: 

•  Circulation  management  system  for  today's  print,  digital  and  blended  subscription 
models.  Postal  reporting.  Mapping,  EZ  Pay, user-friendly  CSR,accounting,TMC, etc 

Production: 

•  User-friendly  Classified  Pagination/Publication  Layout  for  Quark  or  InDesign 

•  Ad-Tracking  function,  manages  production,  cuts-costs,  streamlines  ad  creation. 

Accounting: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  management  &  reporting 

•  Accounts  Payable/General  Ledger  system 


Technological  Innovation:  vision  Data  constantly  re-lnvests  in  inno¬ 
vation  and  development.  Our  experienced  staff  has  excellent  skills  in  managing 
accounting  and  circulation.as  well  as  flowing  and  controlling  ads.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  developing  revenue  modules  that  add  to  your  sales  packages.  Our  Vl- 
sionWeb  suite  team  is  second  to  none  in  the  industry  and  is  dedicated  to 
keeping  Vision  Data  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  technology. 

Configuration  Options:  Vision  Data  “Soup-to-Nuts"  packages  are  avail¬ 
able  in  various  configurations:  In  addition  to  locally-hosted  server  configura¬ 
tions,  we  offer  both  laaS  (Infrastructure  as  a  Service  -  Vision  Data  hosted)  and 
SaaS  (Software  as  a  Service  -  leased  access)  system  configurations,  both  of 
which  save  you  the  cost  and  manpower  of  installing  and  managing  your  own 
server. 

Large  Customer  Base:  We  have  a  large  base  of  over  2,000  publications 
made  up  of  a  good  mix  of  privately  owned  newspapers  and  newspaper  groups. 
We  have  continually  grown  our  baseat  a  manageable  rate,  aided  by  our  repu¬ 
tation  for  outstanding  customer  service  and  attention  to  customer  needs.  We 
take  great  pride  in  our  history  of  customer  retention. 

"Soup-to-Nuts" Ongoing  Support  Pricing:  By  investing  in  vision 

Data's  “Soup-to-Nuts"  systems,  you  can  also  lower  your  ongoing  support  costs 
by  replacing  multiple  vendor  support  charges  with  a  singled  “Packaged"  sup¬ 
port  charge.  Publishers  investing  in  the  total  Vision  Data  “Soup-to-Nuts"  pack¬ 
age  can  save  over  fifty  percent  from  the  cost  of  multiple  support  packages. 

Competitive  Pricing:  when  we  believe  a  newspaper  is  a  good  fit  for  Vi¬ 
sion  Data's  user  base  (built  over  40  years  of  steady  growth)  we  can  be  very  ag¬ 
gressive  with  pricing.as  we  are  privately-owned  and  no  one  can  touch  our  low 
overhead. 

If  overall  performance,  simplicity  of  operation,  vendor  reputation  &  support,  inno¬ 
vation,  and  the  cost  of  implementation  are  some  of  your  primary  concerns,  you 
should  definitely  include  Vision  Data  in  your  selection  process. 

Contact  us  today . . . 

VISION  DATA 

sales@vdata.com  518-434-2193 
www/vd  ata  .CO  m 


E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifieds(&editorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


Brokers 


Brokers 
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Publications  For  Sale 
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Publications  For  Sale 


Publishing  Opportunities^^  Publishing  Opportunities 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Lake  City  Reporter  seeks  an  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  who  is  part  coach, 
part  star  player  to  lead  its  marketing 
team.  Our  Advertising  Director  han¬ 
dles  a  few  major  accounts  and  leads 
our  sales  team  through  all  aspects  of 
revenue  acquisition.  The  Advertising 
Director  also  plays  a  key  role  in  new 
product  development,  budgeting 
and  overall  company  management. 
The  Lake  City  Reporter  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  media  company  in  North  Flori¬ 
da  that  publishes  a  flagship  five-day 
local  daily  newspaper  and  seven 
magazines  that  range  from  a  lifestyle 
magazine  to  visitor's  guides,  tourism, 
real  estate  and  event  publications. 
Eager  candidates  must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  print  advertising  and  show  a 
track  record  that  screams  awesome¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  full-speed  challenge, 
but  a  very  lucrative  opportunity  in  a 
growing  market. 

Outside,  our  quality  of  life  in  the  Su¬ 
wannee  River  Valley  is  unmatched. 
Spring-fed  rivers,  open  countryside 
and  national  forest  lands  are  within 
minutes  of  our  office.  It's  warm  year- 
round  and  Florida  has  no  state  in¬ 
come  tax. 

Email  your  best  self-centered  sales 
pitch  in  a  one-paragraph  cover 
letter  along  with  an  unforgettable 
resume  to:  Todd  Wilson,  Publisher, 
at  twUson@lakecityreporter.com. 

No  phone  calls.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION 
DELIVERY  DIRECTOR 

The  Vindicator  Printing  Company  lo¬ 
cated  in  Youngstown,  Ohio  is  looking 
for  a  Circulation  Delivery  Director. 
This  position  will  be  responsible  for 
all  home  delivery  and  single  copy 
sales.  All  district  managers  will  report 
through  a  supervisor  to  this  position. 
This  position  will  also  be  responsible 
for  the  four  distribution  depots,  all 
vehicle  maintenance,  the  ABC  re¬ 
ports  and  all  independent  contractor 
carriers.  You  will  work  closely  with 
the  Circulation  Sales  and  marketing 
Directory  to  help  drive  the  sales  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  right  applicant  will  have  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  supervisory 
experience  at  a  newspaper.  You  must 
be  a  dedicated  individual  with  the 
ability  to  get  a  job  completed  quickly 
and  done  properly. 

To  apply,  email  Bob  Wiseman  at 
S  WISEMAN@VINDY.COM 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 
Visit  us  at: 

nationalmediasales.com 

fora  confidential  conversation. 


FOR  SALE: 

PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 

Own  an  island  newspaper  and 
start  living  the  dream  on  St.  John, 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  — one  of  the 
world's  top  travel  destinations. 
The  weekly  Sf.  John  Tradewinds 
newspaper  was  established  in 
1972. The  community  newspaper 
has  a  paid  circulation  and  loyal 
advertisers.  Don't  delay  making 
your  dream  a  reality! 
$300,000 

Call  (340)  642-5365  or 
email;  maHnda@tradewinds.vi 


PAID  VERMONT 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

Opportunity  for  energetic  couple 
with  newspaper  and  business  experi¬ 
ence,  and  enthusiasm  for  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  community  journalism, 
to  buy  century-plus,  award-winning, 
paid  weekly.  $270,000  gross,  own 
building.  Owner  ready  to  retire,  fi¬ 
nancing  available  for  sale  below 
gross. 

Write  nepaidweekly@gmail.com 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD 
IN  E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 
CALL  1-800-887-1615 


EDITOR 

The  St.  Augustine  Media  has  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  an  Editor.  This  is 
a  multi-faceted  position.  This  posi¬ 
tion  works  with  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Publisher.  The  person 
hired  for  this  position  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  daily  newsroom  opera¬ 
tions  promoting  the  assurance  of  en¬ 
gaging  and  sophisticated  content,  ef¬ 
ficient  use  of  resources,  while  exhib¬ 
iting  and  encouraging  the  highest 
ethical  conduct.  The  person  will  di¬ 
rect  and  manage  the  newsroom  as 
part  of  the  senior  leadership  team:  to 
lead,  mentor  and  motivate  the  staff; 
to  foster  and  advance  the  journalism 
in  order  to  increase  and  augment 
readership;  to  help  set  policies  and 
practices.  Will  promote  and  uphold 
company  policies  and  standards. 

T o  apply  please  fax  resume  to: 

(904)359-4695  or  email 
kim.lambert@jacksonviUe.com 


What  is  the 
worst  that  can 
happen  if  you 
don't  advertise? 


Now  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  own 
your  own  business  and  be  your  own  boss, 

u:.  'j  Cell!  800-!j27- 178?  -- 


com/ipublish 


NOTHING! 


Idled  Equipment  on  Your  Hands? 

jpt.  Make  the  most  of  it  with  Inland,  a  name 

i  liiff^  synonymous  with  tnjst,  credibility  and 
jJgjgL  performance  —  partnering  with  you  to 

1  provide  the  best  advice  and  world-wide 

marketing  expertise  in  the  industry. 

Phone:  1.913.492.9050  ^ 

EmEUi:  inmc1@inlandnews.coni 
Website:  www.inlandnews.com 


Place  Your  Ad 
Today! 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 


INLAND 


NEWSPAPER  M^CMHERY  UC 


For  more  info,  call 


for  35  words. 


BUY  •  SELL  •  BROKER  •  APPRAISE  •  CONSULT 
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Help  Wanted 


EDITOR  POSITION 

The  Cumberland  Times-News 
Cumberland,  Maryland 
The  Cumberland  Times-News  seeks 
an  experienced  editor  for  our  top 
newsroom  leadership  position  in 
Western  Maryland's  newsiest  region. 
The  editor  is  responsible  for  news 
and  editorial  content  for  our  seven- 
day,  21,285-circulation  newspaper 
and  related  digital  platforms. 
Candidates  need  a  solid  manage¬ 
ment  background,  critical  thinking 
skills  and  proven  ability  to  coach  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  in  reporting,  writ¬ 
ing,  photography  and  digital  journal¬ 
ism.  We  prize  aggressive  local  news 
and  sports  coverage  in  print  and  on¬ 
line. 

The  editor  directs  a  staff  of  20  full¬ 
time  journalists.  The  editor  is  also  a 
key  member  of  the  senior  manage¬ 
ment  team  and  has  a  strong  voice  in 
strategic  initiatives  undertaken  by 
the  newspaper. 

The  Cumberland  Times-News  serves 
the  scenic  Allegany  and  Garrett 
counties  in  Maryland  and  the  Poto¬ 
mac  Highlands  of  West  Virginia. 
Cumberland  is  the  regional  business, 
medical,  transportation  and  recrea¬ 
tional  center  for  the  market.  The  area 
features  a  range  of  opportunities  for 
the  outdoor  enthusiast,  including 
camping,  mountain  climbing,  hiking 
and  skiing. 

Interested  candidates  should 
email  a  detailed  resume, 
journalistic  work  samples  and  a 
cover  letter  explaining  why  they're 
qualified  for  the  editor's  position 
to  Joan  Hunter,  Human  Resources 
Manager  at  jhunter@>tribdem.com. 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at; 

nationalmediasales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


If  you  are 
reading  this, 
so  are  your 
potential  employees! 

E&P 

For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

The  Iowa  Newspaper  Association,  a 
member  driven  non-profit  trade  as¬ 
sociation  representing  300  urban 
and  community  newspapers  across 
Iowa  is  seeking  its  next  Executive  Di¬ 
rector. 

The  Executive  Director  will  lead  the 
INA  and  its  affiliated  organizations. 
Customized  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  the  Iowa  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion.  CNA  is  a  for-profit  national 
newspaper  and  digital  sales,  plan¬ 
ning  and  placement  organization 
and  the  INF  is  a  charitable  found¬ 
ation  serving  the  interests  of  the 
newspaper  industry. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
minimum  of  a  Bachelor's  degree  with 
extensive  experience  in  leadership 
and  management  roles.  A  key  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  the  oversight  of  the 
INA's  legislative  program,  some 
knowledge  of  the  Iowa  legislature 
and  lobbying  process  being  prefer¬ 
red.  He/she  must  be  a  multi-tasker, 
consensus  builder,  a  visionary,  with 
proven  leadership  skills,  written  and 
oral  communication  skills  along 
with  strong  organizational  and  time 
management  skills.  Knowledge  of  fi¬ 
nancial  reporting  in  the  non-profit 
sector  and  an  ability  to  set  and  meet 
budget  targets  a  must. 

If  you  meet  these  qualifications, 
please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume 
and  three  references  to 
Steve  Delaney,  Search  Committee 
Chair,  to  P.O.  Box  10,  Burlington, 
Iowa  52601  or  to 
sdelaney^hehawkeye.com. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Prescott  Newspapers,  Inc.  (PNI)  in  the 
mountain  environment  of  Prescott, 
Arizona  is  seeking  an  experienced 
news  editor  for  the  daily  publication, 
The  Daily  Courier.  This  position  edits 
and  produces  news  pages  for  the 
news  products. 

The  right  candidate  will  have  five 
years  recent  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  will  supervise  editorial  staff 
and  cover  news  events.  Must  have 
strong  pagination  and  design  experi¬ 
ence.  Journalism  degree  or  equiva¬ 
lent  experience  required.  Photogra¬ 
phy  skills  preferred. 

PNI  offers  an  excellent  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  NSE  EEOE 

Send  resume  and  letters  of 
reference  to  Human  Resources, 
Prescott  Newspapers,  Inc., 
8307  E.  Highway  69,  Suite  B, 
Prescott  Valley,  AZ  86314, 
fax  928-777-8625  or  email 
pnjJir@prescottaz.com. 


PRESSMAN 

Press  operator  in  Vi/est  Central  Texas 
is  looking  for  a  pressman  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  King  presses.  The  operation 
is  looking  to  expand  and  needs  the 
right  person  to  do  so. 

Please  send  resume  to: 
PossibNewspaper^ol.com 


REPORTER/WRITER 

Western  based  livestock  publication 
is  looking  for  an  experience,  versatile 
reporter/writer  with  background  in 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses. 
Please  send  resume  to: 
PossibNewspaper^aol.com 


Help  Wanted 


START  HERE;  GO  ANYWHERE 

Do  your  career  goals  exceed  your 
current  position?  Are  you  self-moti¬ 
vated,  willing  to  work  hard  as  part  of 
a  team  to  grow  professionally  as  you 
help  our  organization  grow  and  suc¬ 
ceed?  Want  to  work  in  a  newspaper 
and  community  media  organization 
that  has  confidence  in  our  industry 
and  is  investing  it's  future?  Find  out  if 
you  fit  a  company  with  strong  track 
record  of  developing  people,  news¬ 
papers  and  communities.  At  Boone 
Newspapers  we  have  excellent  opi- 
portunities  in  advertising,  news  and 
for  those  who  seek  to  become  pub¬ 
lishers.  Excellent  pay,  bonus,  benefits. 

Sent  inquiries  to 

BNI  Vice  President  Kevin  Cooper  at 
kevin.cooptr^boonenewspapers.com 


Help  Wanted 
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Best  Version  Media' 

PUBLISHER 

Best  Version  Media  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  media  companies  in  North 
America.  We  have  Account  Executive/Publisher  openings  located  throughout 
the  United  States  with  territories  currently  being  assigned  in  your  area.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  excellent  communication  and  relational  skills,  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  spirit  and  strong,  persuasive  closing  abilities.  Sales  experience  is  a  plus, 
but  not  required.  Primary  responsibilities  include  business-to-business  (B2B)  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  building  and  leading  a  book  of  business  in  your  area. 

Our  company  produces  high-quality,  niche  publications  customized  for  specific, 
targeted  markets.  Our  goal  is  to  connect  businesses  directly  to  their  desired  au¬ 
diences  in  their  local  area  through  value-based  branding  and  advertising.  Our  ni¬ 
che  markets  include  specific  neighborhoods,  business  groups,  and  a  previously 
unreachable  market  of  the  top  community  and  business  decision-makers  and 
leaders  in  each  local  area.  We  set  the  industry  standard  in  print  quality  by  utiliz¬ 
ing  cutting-edge  technology  that  best  represents  the  prestige  and  integrity  of 
each  market. 

We  provide  a  world-class  training  program  specific  to  our  industry.  Our  team 
members  experience  a  high  level  of  autonomy  with  unlimited  support  and  train¬ 
ing.  We  allow  for  flexibility  in  a  family  and  hobby-friendly  company  culture  with 
no  evenings  or  weekends  required.  Compensation  is  the  best  in  the  industry  and 
the  opportunity  to  advance  is  unparalleled  for  qualified  team  members. 

Desired  Qualifications: 

-I-  Desire  to  continue  to  advance  to  Leadership  &  Management  roles 

+  Well  organized  &  efficient  with  time 

-t  Friendly  personality  &  confident  communication  skills 

+  High  personal  standards  for  success 

+  Highly  motivated 

+  Dependable  &  a  team  player 

-I-  A  strong  work  ethic 

Additional  Information: 

*  Full  time,  career  position 

*  Professional  training  program 

*  Personal  enrichment  in  the  areas  of  leadership,  time-management, 
organization,  negotiation  and  communication  skills 

*  Financially  rewarding  with  commission  plus  stable  profit  sharing  revenue 

Interested  candidates,  please  submit  a  resume  to: 
recruiting^bestversionmedia.com 
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Pshoptalk  /commentary 

Cartoonist  Should  Not  Die 
For  What  They  Draw 


By  Jack  Ohman 

Now  that  the  Islamic 

jihad  against  cartoons 
apparently  has  come  to 
Garland,  Texas  (In  May, 
I'cxas  police  killed  two  gunmen  at 
an  exhibit  featuring  cartoons  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad),  let’s  again 
re\aew  what  the  First  Amendment 
covers. 

'Fhe  First  Amendment  reads:  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit¬ 
ing  free  exercise  thereof;  or  the  right 
abridging  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti¬ 
tion  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.” 

'fhat’s  it.  It’s  pretty  clear. 

'fhe  First  Amendment  protects  all 
people  from  U.S.  government  interfer¬ 
ence  in  their  religious  practices,  just  as 
it  protects  cartoonists.  In  our  country, 
free  speech  is  a  given,  a  birthright.  It 
is,  iis  we  know,  a  free  count^^^ 

Equally,  cartoonists  have  the  right 
to  criticize  jihad.  If  it’s  worthy,  their 
work  might  even  appear  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  People  have  the  right  to  peace¬ 
ably  assemble  and  denounce  cartoons. 

'Fhe  First  Amendment  does  not 
say,  “It  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  kill 
cartoonists,  or  artists,  even  if  a  group 
sponsoring  a  tasteless  and  repellent 
anti-Muslim  art  show  is  run  by  a 
lunatic.” 

I’m  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists  this 
year.  I  have  spent  much  of  my  time 
reacting  to  the  slaughter  at  Charlie 
Hcbdo,  the  jailing  of  cartoonists  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Malaysia,  and. 


now,  explaining  in  a  press  release  why 
cartoonists  and  artists  who  express 
a  political  point  of  riew  shouldn’t  be 
sprayed  with  guntire  in  Texas. 

It’s  all  disconcerting. 

I  take  my  responsibilities  seriously. 
My  editors  give  me  as  much  leew^ay 
ixs  I  need  to  express  my  opinion,  and  I 
am  conscious  of  my  audience.  I  w’^ould 
not  draw  the  kinds  of  cartoons  that 
appeared  in  Charlie  Hebdo,  nor  would 
The  Bee  publish  them.  We  certainly 
w^ouldn’t  insult  any  religion  gratu¬ 
itously,  as  seemed  to  be  the  point  of 
the  gathering  in  Texas. 

But  free  speech  isn’t  prettx^  It  w^asn’t 
pretfr^w^hen  Nazis  marched  in  Skokie, 
Ill.,  w'hen  Andres  Serrano  put  a  cru¬ 
cifix  in  a  glass  of  urine  and  called  it 
“Piss  Christ,”  or  when  Larrj^  Flynt  ran 
a  parody  of  Jeny'^  Falwell  having  sex 
with  his  mother. 

Free  speech  is  easy  w^hen  the  subject 
is  Marmaduke,  or  involves  yelling  at 
umpires  at  baseball  games,  or  wTiting 
snippy  and  ill-informed  emails  about 
how'^  I  should  draw’’  Hillaiy  Clinton. 

Free  speech  is  about  Going  There. 
V^Tnether  to  Go  There  is  the  choice  of 
the  speaker,  writer  or  artist.  But  the 
speaker,  writer  or  artist  shouldn’t  have 
to  worn^  about  being  murdered  for 
making  that  decision. 

Free  speech  is  good  for  conserv^atives, 
moderates,  liberals,  Muslims,  Chris¬ 
tians,  Jews,  atheists,  Zoroastrians,  Wic- 
cans.  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  pagans, 
the  guy  preaching  on  the  street  comer, 
Charlie  Sheen,  Mitch  McConnell, 

Ted  Cruz,  Elizabeth  Warren,  Gany' 
Tmdeau,  Rush  Limbaugh,  Rachel 
Maddow  and  the  other  318.9  million 


people  w^ho  live  in  this  countiy". 

The  Founding  Fathers  didn’t 
tw'eet.  They  didn’t  post  on  Instagram. 
They  didn’t  pay  $3.99  per  minute 
to  listen  to  pornographic  chat.  They 
didn’t  watch  Fox  News  or  MSNBC. 
They  didn’t  have  Facebook  pages  or 
cellphones.  They  didn’t  even  have  the 
telegraph. 

They  had  new'spapers,  pamphlets 
and  town  criers.  The  delivery'  system 
didn’t  matter.  The  content  did.  They 
knew'  freedom  of  speech  and  religion 
would  be  valuable  and,  indeed,  man¬ 
datory'  226  years  later.  They  just  knew'. 

Some  people  in  this  country'  still 
don’t. 

I’m  planning  the  annual  political 
cartoonists  convention  later  this  year 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Do  you  know' 
w'hat  my  main  concerns  are?  They 
are  securifr  now'.  At  a  convention  of 
cartoonists.  How  many  police  officers 
w'ill  be  available  to  protect  those  w'ho 
attend?  Will  I  need  a  metal  detec¬ 
tor?  Should  the  events  be  open  to  the 
public? 

Words  and  illustrations  have  power. 
That’s  w'hy  my  colleagues  and  I  do 
what  we  do.  We  can  handle  snippy 
emails.  But  no  one  should  have  to 
worry'  about  getting  shot  at  for  speak¬ 
ing,  praj'ing,  w'riting  or  draw'ing  as 
they  see  fit.  ■ 

Jack  Ohman  has  been  the  editorial 
cartoonist  and  associate  editor  of 
The  Sacramento  Bee  since  2013. 

His  work  appears  in  200  news¬ 
papers  through  Tribune  Content 
Agency,  and  he  writes  a  weekly 
column  and  editorials  as  well.  He 
loas  a  finalist  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  2012,  and  has  won  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Journalism  Award,  The 
SPJ Award,  The  Scripps  Howard 
Award,  and  many  others. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new  HTMIL 
Multi-Screen  ad  offering! 


This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  your 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  CPl^ 
across  all  desktop,  tablet  &  mobile  device 
you  will  love  our  flexible  working  relati^ 
structure...  3 


(Capture  the  opportiihi#  fc^ 
me  directly  at:  ngrieear@frhp£^ 
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Lane 


Looking  for  a  new  Content  Management  or  Advertising  system? 

Need  to  be  live  ASAP? 


ON-TIME. 

ON-BUDGET. 

NO  SURPRISES. 

Fast  Lane  is  Newscycle's  new  rapid  implementation  model.  Based  on  best 
practices,  Fast  Lane  gives  you  the  full  functionality  of  our  Content  and 
Advertising  solutions,  delivered  in  a  pre-configured  package  designed  to 
get  you  live  in  a  hurry.  Your  training  time  is  accelerated  and  total  project 
costs  are  reduced.  On-time,  on-budget,  no  surprises.  Sound  good? 


Allows  media  companies  to  produce  and  share  editorial  content  in  a 
streamlined  and  collaborative  environment 


Platform  for  booking,  creating,  publishing,  and  pricing  all  ad  types  for 
the  Web,  print,  email,  direct  mail,  inserts,  mobile  and  social  media 
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Visit  this  page  to  get  in  the  Fast  Lane: 

newscycle.com/ 


